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Argentina’s wool 
helps to pay 
the bill for U. S. 


farm equipment 


Lavesrocx shows are national events in 
Argentina. Some of the world’s finest live- 
stock roam the vast plains stretching from 
wind-swept Patagonia in the south to sub- 
tropical Chaco in the north. On the fabu- 
lously fertile table-like pampa, the heart of 
these plains, Argentina produces more food 
in proportion to her own consumption 
than any other nation. Important crops of 
cotton and oilseeds are also raised. 

For several years, wool has held a lead- 
ing place in Argentine exports to the 
United States, followed by hides, tanning 
products, casein, canned meat, and oil- 
seeds. Imports from the United States— 
three-fourths of which last year consisted 
of machinery, tractors, electrical appa- 
ratus, engines, turbines, and transportation 
equipment—show the influence of a force- 


ful industrial development and of an effort to modernize farming. 
The similarity of conditions on the Argentine pampa and our 








John B. Arnold, Manager 
of National City’s main 
Branch in Buenos Aires, 
is a veteran with 20 years’ 
experience in our Latin- 
American’ Branches. 


own prairies makes our farm equipment particularly suitable. rg ’ ate ° ) . 
With four branches in Argentina, The National City Bank of SUI th y] Verdil A, (lh  DUnkti 4 Lu 

New York is especially well equipped to assist in financing the ~~: ¥ 

movement of goods between the two countries. For information, 7 

call or write Overseas Division at Head Office. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WallStreet - 67 Branches in Greater New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LEFT: The American machine harvesting sunflower seed in a field 
near Buenos Aires has been adapted to its work by an ingenious, 
Argentine-designed attachment. BELOW: A prospective buyer sees 
for himself the long fleece of a prize-winning Argentine sheep. 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


&. 4 ' 
ARGENTINA : ; COLOMBIA FRANCE PHILIPPINES 
Buenos Aires _ Bogota Paris (IBC Branch) | Manila 
502 Bartolome Mitre Barranquilla HONG KONG Juan Luna | 
Flores Medellin Port Area 
Plaza Once CUBA INDIA 


- Cebu 
Rosario ions Bombay Clark Field 


402 Presidente Calcutta 
BRAZIL Zayas JAPAN PUERTO RICO 
Rio de Janeiro Cuatro Caminos Tokyo San Juan 
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So Paulo le a Mayaguez 
Manzanillo J Ponce 
CANAL ZONE Matanzes ; 
Balboa Santiago SINGAPORE 
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Cristoba ENGLAND REP. OF PANAMA URUGUAY 
London Sename Montevideo 
CHILE 117, Old Broad St. 
Santiago West End PERU 
Valparaiso 11, Waterloo Placei Lima 
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Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘“‘Overseas Banking Service” 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 
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LOS ANGELES 
... another 
famous hotel 
et under 
ae : Hilton 
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JERTO RICO 


San Juan 


i . . . . 
no ll She Town House on Wilshire Boulevard, convenient to all sections 


Caguas HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


Mayaguez 
Ponce . : cas In Chicago 
oe of Los Angeles, offers a resort setting with outdoor dining and new oe 


por See THE PaLmMer House 
R ° ° ° ° . ° 
Montevideo ) Lanai studio rooms beside the garden swimming pool. Here guests enjoy In New York 
Tue Piaza and THE Roosevett 
. i" - , In Washington, D.C. 
the friendly hospitality that is so well known at all Hilton Hotels. Tus Mayr.owm 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio + 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hirton Hore. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 





In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hotei 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio Hitton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 





CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS «+ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED! 


...a chance to protect you 
from crime losses! 


Crime is showing an alarming increase... FBI reports indicate a 
rise in thefts, burglaries and holdups. 


In self-defense it’s important for you to safeguard yourself against 
thieves, bandits and burglars. Whether you are a home owner, 
storekeeper, manufacturer, business or professional man, or 
banker, Hartford insurance and bonds can give you exactly the 
protection you need. They are available in suitable combinations 
to cover you against loss of money, securities, merchandise, busi- 
ness records and other valuable property through theft, burglary, 
robbery, destruction. disappearance and embezzlement. 


Today more than ever, crime does not pay...particularly for the 
victims! So see your Hartford agent or insurance broker now. 
To get in touch with your local Hartford agent, just call Western 
Union by number, ask for “Operator 25.” This service is available 
in over 5000 communities. 











HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 

















LETTERS 


Conversion Unit 





Your correspondents (Emil Christians and@ 
D. Coupar—Letters, Oct. 23) missed the © 
point regarding New Departure Triplespeed 


for bicycles. 


A three-speed gear is not new, but ours igs 7 
a “conversion unit,” permitting it to be ap- | 
plied to any New Departure coaster brake © 


now in use—and that is new! 


Furthermore, English three-speeds are _ 


“free wheels,” and have no provision for 


braking in rear hub as does the American | 


coaster brake. 


CARLETON BECKWITH 
Advertising Manager 
New Departure 
Bristol, Conn. 


‘Here I Stand’ 


In your issue of Oct. 16 several of your 
correspondents complained that I had mis- 
represented the teaching of the Catholic 
Church on indulgences in my book “Here | 
Stand.” May I remind your readers that in 
this work I was discussing not the present- 
day teaching of the Catholic Church but 
rather the prevailing teaching and practice as 
it was prior to Luther’s attack in 1517 before 
the popes had provided a definitive formula- 
tion of the doctrine. 

One of your correspondents claims, how- 
ever, that also in Luther’s day the church did 
not teach that indulgences reduced the 
length of time in purgatory. That an indul- 
gence of 300 days did not mean 300 less 
days in purgatory, but rather that to the 
recipient was accorded the merit which would 
have accrued had he done 800 days of 
penance. To this I would reply that the bulls 
of Julius II in 1516 and of Leo X in 1518 
conferred upon those viewing the relics of 
the saints at Wittenberg and securing indul- 
gences a reduction for each relic of seven 
years and seven quadragenes “from the 
imposed penalties.” 

If this reduction did not apply to the 
penalties in purgatory what point was there 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SEND FOR FIRST PUZZLE-QUIZ TODAY! 


HE is the most fascinating of all puzzle-quiz 
contests—and also the BIGGEST! The first 
prize of $102,500.00 is the very largest first prize 
in all the history of such contests. Imagine winning 
that huge fortune—enough to make you RICH FOR 
LIFE! Imagine the thrill of winning any one of the 
209 other cash prizes ranging from $25,000.00 
second prize, $10,000.00 third prize, down to the 
last 210th prize! 

Read the complete list of prizes at the left. Then 
try solving the sample puzzle at the right. Isn’t it 
EASY? Isn’t it FUN? Don’t you think you would 
have an enjoyable time solving such puzzles—trying 
for the biggest cash first prize ever given? 


Here Is How You Enter The Contest 


This contest is presented by one of the 
largest and most famous book-publishing 
firms in America—the publishers of the 
NEW FUNK & WAGNALLS ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — the magnificent new encyclo- 
pedia that is selling like wildfire because 
it is the BEST—AT LEAST COST! 


This contest has been devised by the 
editors to enchant every family in Amer- 
ica—and thus to publicize the encyclo- 
pedia, and lett EVERYONE know how 
easy it is to own one, and how wonder- 
ful it would be to have one right in his 
own home. 

You can send in the coupon at the 
right below TODAY, and by return mail 
you will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We Give You Valuable Book Free — 


The reason we give you this wonderful 
book as an outright gift is first of all be- 
cause the first Puzzle-Quiz is based on the 
book. The answer to each puzzle in the 
Puzzle-Quiz is the title of one of the sub- 
jects in the book. Also, the Puzzle-Quiz 
will contain a number of quiz questions, 
just like the questions asked today on 
tadio quiz programs. And RIGHT IN 
THE BOOK IS THE INFORMATION 
TO HELP YOU ANSWER EVERY 
QUIZ-QUESTION CORRECTLY! 

That means you NEED THE BOOK TO 
HELP YOU WIN A PRIZE! And we give 
you the book absolutely free with the first 
Puzzle-Quiz! 

But there is another reason why we give 
you the book absolutely free. We thus hope 
to interest you in the rest of the set! We 
think the book is so terrific that once you 
get it into your hands, you will want all the 
other volumes! And we are willing to take 
the gamble of giving you one book to 
PROVE TO YOU why you need the others. 

In this contest will be a series of Puzzle- 
Quizzes, with each one based on a volume 
of the encyclopedia. With the free Volume 1 
we will send you full details about the con- 
test and how you can get the other volumes 
of the encyclopedia at the rate of three vol- 


the very first Puzzle-Quiz in the contest, 
with the entry form, and the Official 
Rules, so that you can enter the contest 
RIGHT AWAY! 


And here’s a tremendous surprise for 
you. 


With the first Puzzle-Quiz you will 
receive a magnificent big book, also 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. That book is the 
very first volume of the wonderful New 
Funk & Wagnalls Encyclopedia. But we 
don’t charge you for it. We don’t ask you 
to pay a cent for it, even though it’s worth 
all of FIVE DOLLARS. We give it to 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE with your 
first Puzzle-Quiz, and it doesn’t cost you 
a penny! 


To Help Answer First Puzzle-Quiz 


umes a month—each containing another 
Puzzle-Quiz — at a MIRACULOUSLY low 
price. After you have read all these details 
we ask you just one favor. We ask you merely 
to LET US KNOW what you want to do. 

Enclosed with the free book and the first 
Puzzle-Quiz will be a postcard which we ask 
you to return. On it you will indicate your 
decision. You can check off “YES”—that you 
want to stay in the contest and get the other 
volumes of the set. Or you can check off 
“NO”—that you do not want to stay in the 
contest, or get any other volumes. 

That’s all we ask. And remember, no mat- 
ter how you decide, the big, beautiful Vol- 
ume 1, worth $5.00, STILL BELONGS 
TO YOU! 

So don’t hesitate a moment! Mail the cou- 
pon at the right at once. Find out for your- 
self why this magnificent new encyclopedia 
is selling like wildfire in America—why hun- 
dreds of thousands of American families are 
sending for the free first volume to see with 
their own eyes this new miracle of the book 
world. Find out why you, too, need this mag- 
nificent reference library! 

And lastly, give yourself the chance to 
win one of the big cash prizes out of a total 
of $167,500.00 in prizes—the chance to be 
RICH FOR LIFE! 


Send off the coupon right now! 








Enter America’s Biggest Puzzle-Quiz Contest! 





Cash First Prize! 


Sy FIRST | 
$102,500.° | 2° $25,000° 2nn PRIZE-$10,000° 3rv PRIZE 
“s25,000.2 | ° 210 Cash Prizes—*167,500° In All-Must Be Won! 
ores: ae 
9th Prize .. . . . $1,000.00 
10th Prize. . . . . $1,000.00 





Can You Solve This Puzzle? 


THis Is THE KIND OF PUZZLE 
IN THIS CONTEST 





The solution to the puzzle below is the name of a Pil- 
grim Father who came over on the Mayflower in 1620. 























Here Is How You Solve This Sample Puzzle 


First of all, note that there are a CAN, OWL, CLOWN, 
and PEN in this puzzle. To solve it, write down CAN. 
Next, add OWL, giving you CANOWL. Next, subtract 
CLOWN, which leaves you with A. Then add LD, 
giving you ALD. Next, add PEN, giving you ALDPEN. 
Next, subtract P, 
ALDEN 


leaving you with the solution 








LIMITED OFFER 


The Publishers reserve the right to limit the number of free 
books to be given away to readers of this magazine to 
2000 copies. In addition, only one book may be requested 
by any one family. 





MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 
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PUZZLE-QUIZ CONTEST 10 
Unicorn Press, Inc., Brooklyn 1, New York 


Please send me ABSOLUTELY FREE the first 
Puzzle-Quiz in your $167,500.00 Puzzle-Quiz Contest, 
and also the FREE first volume of the New Funk and 
Wagnalls Encyclopedia. 

Please also send me the Official Rules of the Contest 
arid full details about the encyclopedia together with 
an Entry Form, so that I may enter the contest RIGHT 
AWAY, if I so desire. 

I will send back the postcard you will enclose, to tell 
you whether or not I want the other volumes of the 
encyclopedia and want to enter the contest. 

The gift Volume 1 is mine to keep in any event 


O mr. 
Name (J Mrs escecce COCCeeercccesssecs seeeeeceeee: 
Miss (Please Print) 
POS 6 aide i060 0060 60006640060%00068 eeeesveeee 
Ce ee, Co osc css eadcersbos sence 2+ + 258-39 


Copyright, 1950, Unicorn Press, Inc, 





AN INFORMATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT BY PLYMOUTH 


How to figure new-car value 
including standard equipment 


There are a lot of things about a new car that do not 
catch your attention until some time after you’ve bought 
it. Later their benefits keep popping up and you say of 
each one: “I wouldn’t be without that.” 


It’s a good idea to look for these benefits when you 
look at a new car. Find out how many are included 
in the standard price. After all, what a car offers as 
standard equipment is one pretty good indication of its 
over-all value. 


On these pages we illustrate this point by describ- 
ing several features most people are glad to have. 
These are Plymouth features and we hope they will help 
influence you to buy a Plymouth. But we urge you to 
check other cars, too, and compare. It’s your money, 
and the car ought to suit you. 


FIND OUT WHAT TYPE of air cleaner the car has. Dust and grit 
wear moving parts rapidly; the cleaner an engine is kept, the bet- 
ter it will run and the longer it will last. Therefore, it always 
pays to get the best air cleaner you can. Plymouth gives you a 
heavy-duty oil bath air cleaner as standard equipment. The other 
two leading low-priced cars charge extra for this type of cleaner. 





ence: 


ASK WHAT KIND of finish the car has, how many coats 
and how they’re applied. Plymouth starts with a layer 
of special rustproofing which prevents damage from a 


are not integral parts of the body; all four of them are 
bolted on. They can be taken off or put on by any me- 
chanic, using ordinary tools. Compared with integral 
fenders, repair or replacement is faster and costs far less. 


7 ihe € 
ass8ME 2:8 Se = ee 


TT mocmmenenennenn: Pr. —voeey 
LIFT THE LID of the luggage compartment and see if it’s 
counterbalanced. Does the lid lift by itself when you re 
lease the latch? Does it stay up by itself without side 
supports, so it positively won’t fall on your head? Lowér 
gently? If it does all that, it’s counterbalanced. Plymouth, 
but not every low-priced car, has this convenient feature. 
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scratch or dent from spreading. On top of that two coats 
of primer, baked on .. . then a coat of sealer, also baked 
on... and finally two coats of enamel, baked hard and 


CHECK FOR THOUGHTFULNESS in details. Here’s an example: 
the springs in Plymouth seat cushions are made for 
people of average weight, but not all people are average! 
So, if they’re desired, extra springs (individually wrapped) 
tan be added to the cushions to suit heavier people. 





DOES IT GET COLD where you live, and will your car ever 
stand outside? Check for any protection in the car against 
fuel lines freezing up. Plymouth has an Oilite fuel filter 
located right in the gas tank, where it keeps not only dirt 
but water out of fuel lines. It’s another standard equip- 
Ment value and an “exclusive” in the lowest-priced field. 


shiny. We’ve put extra quality into the finish and we 
think it pays, for your Plymouth will clean easily, polish 
like a mirror, and stay bright with very little attention. 





CONSIDER SAFETY features. For example (A) is a blowout 
on an ordinary wheel; the tire may twist off the rim and 
cause a dangerous swerve. But on Plymouth’s Safety-Rim 
Wheel (B) the tire is held straight on the rim so you can 
slow to a safe, controlled stop. It’s standard equipment 
on Plymouth — an “exclusive” in the lowest-priced field. 


A Plymouth is built to give you many 
thousands of miles of enjoyable driving. 
Plymouth dealers across the country have 
highly skilled servicemen who are ready 
to help you get all the long life from your 
car. Most of these specialists are enrolled 
in the Master Technicians Service Confer- 
ence, an intensified training course unique 
in the automotive industry. Whether you 
are looking for a new car—a used car — 
or expert service—your nearby Plymouth 
dealer is a good man to know. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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ROACH AND ATKIN 


Dallas businessmen take noise seriously. 
They know it tires workers, hampers 
efficiency, and irritates customers. That’s 
why you'll find so many noise-quieting 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
in this modern Southwestern city. 


Cushiontone is stopping noise in The 
International Supply Company, Inc., 
Radio Station KBTV, First Methodist 
Church, American Optical Company, 
and a great many other businesses and 
institutions in Dallas. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is both effi- 
cient and practical. It absorbs as much 
as 75% of the noise that strikes its per- 
forated surface. It’s quickly installed, 
washable, repaintable, and surprisingly 
low in cost. Ceilings of Cushiontone 
are a practical investment for any busi- 
ness or institution. 


Write for free booklet, “How to 
Select an Acoustical Material.” It gives 
full details. Armstrong Cork Company, 
5011 Ruby Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
United Tile Company 


"DR: SHOECRAF 


“PAUL BLACKWELL COMPANY - 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's. Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 

in augmenting the time of reduction until at 
Wittenberg the possible benefit exceeded 
two million years? 

... Another of your correspondents defines 
an indulgence as “a reduction in whole or in 
part of the temporal penalty due to sin.” This 
is a correct definition for the present-day 
teaching, but in 1513 Pope Leo X issued an 
indulgence for crusaders in these words: “By 
virtue of the plenitude of apostolic power 
committed to us from heaven we grant ple- 
nary indulgence and remission of all their sins 
and reconciliation with the Most High” ... 
On the history of indulgences in the late 


‘Middle Ages consult the great work of the 


Jesuit father, Nikolaus Paulus. 


Ro.Lanp H. BaInTOoN 
New Haven, Conn. 


POW’s 

I saw with great interest ... the picture 
depicting U.S. POW’s marching in a parade 
in Pyongyang. I have seen this picture some 
months before in the European press and I 
was disgusted to see to what terrible mental 
humiliation those poor devils were subjected 
... When I saw that picture in a European 
newspaper the subtitle was a little different 
from yours, saying: “POW’s dragging flags, 
wearing swastikas, and cardboard noses.” 
[NEwsweexk’s caption read: Hitler noses.] 


Keystone 


Mental humiliation 


The meaning of the swastika is evident, since 
the U.S. forces in Korea are regarded as the 
Fascist invaders. The meaning of the card- 
board noses at first puzzled me, but as I had 
spent about ten years in the Far East I re- 
membered that for East Asiatic people the 
most striking feature in a white face is his 
nose, being in their opinion far too big. To ~ 
make this ridiculous item even more evident, 
therefore the cardboard noses. . . 


Harry LEMKE 
Bissone, Switzerland 


Statement From Alaska 


In The Periscope, Oct. 16, the statement | 
is made relative to the prospects for state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii: “The South- 
erners don’t want the Senate to gain four 
new votes which would probably be favor- 
able to civil-rights measures.” 

In the past three years we have had the 
pleasure of meeting and dining many con- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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"Station P,” on San Francisco Bay—one of P. G. and E.’s expanded network of 74 electric generating plants. 





resources— lumber, metals, 
oil, clay and others—available nearby. 











Farm income in California, alone, is 
over $2,000,000,000 a year. 





Fine transportation reaches all the dc 
1l-state West. la 
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Fastest-growing market in the U. S.— to 


2.3 times national average. 








Year-round healthful living—plenty of 


room, sun—fine schools, recreation. 
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of the 20-billion dollar bonanza 
market of the West. 





You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


Northern California not only provides quicker, easier and more profitable contact with the mighty 20-billion 
dollar Western market, but is itself a rapidly expanding, richly endowed market. In the last 10 years North- 
ern California’s population has increased over 50%, individual income is up 202% and farm income is up 
217%. Here in this rapidly growing area P. G. and E. offers you gas and electricity at rates among the nation’s 
lowest. Plentiful reserves of electric power already have been provided by this 
Company’s billion dollar postwar expansion program. And we are building 


more new facilities for future growth. Companies interested in locating here 





may have, upon request, data on industrial sites to meet their specific needs. Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California 
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... but there was a special warmth in Jom Weston's heart 


[’ was a perfect day for Thanksgiving. 
The frost was on the pumpkin, the last 
flights of ducks were headed South and, 
although the outer world was troubled, 
there was serenity therein the countryside. 


Tom Weston stood by his mailbox, 
smoking his pipe, now and then glancing 
down the road in the direction of the vil- 
lage. He wondered whether or not the old 
village taxi would roll by before his wife 
called him in for Thanksgiving dinner. He 
had watched for it every Thanksgiving 
since Mr. Peters died, and every Thanks- 
giving it had passed, carrying the Peters 
tamily back to the old homestead. While 
he waited, Tom’s thoughts turned back 
to the year Mr. Peters died. 


That was the year everybody wondered 
how Mrs. Peters would manage. She would 
sell their small grain and feed business, 
some people said, but that wouldn’t take 
care of her for very long. She might have 
some savings, others said, but theycouldn’t 
be too large because Mr. Peters had al- 
ways made friends faster than he made 
dollars. Or she could sell the little old 
house up the road—and leave behind the 
happy memories that lived in every room. 


Tom Weston recalled how he had smiled 
to himself while all this speculation was 
going on. He knew that Mr. Peters’ easy- 
going nature had had its determined side. 
He knew, because as New York Life agent, 
he had helped Mr. Peters plan his insur- 


ance for the future—an easy-going future 
if he lived and a safe and sure future for 


Mrs. Peters if he died. 


Tom’s thoughts were interrupted by the 
taxi and by the happy greetings of its 
occupants as they drove along the road. 
He grinned and waved to them. Yes, Mrs. 
Peters was still the center of the family, 
the little old house was still the place where 
the family gathered on Thanksgiving. 


Tom Weston wore a big smile as he 
went into his house. Now he was ready for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 

























You’re a New York restaurateur, 
and jumbo shrimps from the 
Gulf would spice up your menu, 
make your patrons feel like 
gourmets! 
How much to get 10 lbs. of 
shrimp to New York from 
New Orleans — by Air Ex- 


press? _ 





How long would it take — 
by Air Express? 


You manufacture TV sets, and 
need coils you can’t stock-pile. 
Yet you must keep your assem- 
bly line rolling and dealers 
satisfied. 


How much to ship 8 lbs. of 
coils from Boston to Chicago 
— by Air Express? 


How long would it take — 
by Air Express? 


(See answers below) 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


Economical—have you checked Air Express rates lately? 
World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Air Express is fastest because your shipments go on all flights of the Sched- 
uled Airlines. And on the ground you get special pick-up and delivery — at 
no extra charge! Use it regularly to keep your business rolling. Phone your 
local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity 


rates—investigate! ) 
answers to: 


(1) Shipping cost: $2.20. (2) Delivered about 9 hours after order was re- 
ceived. (3) Shipping cost: $2.57. (4) Picked up at factory 7 p.m., delivered 


early next morning. 


MIKUPKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 


AIR 
EXPRESS 





Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S, 
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(Continued from page 6) 

gressmen and their wives. They impressed 
me as being far superior to such a petty 
personal attitude. This certainly is a new 
approach by the opponents of statehood and 
sounds equally as silly as the one that 
Texans don’t want Alaska to become a state 
because Alaska would be geographically the 
largest state in the Union. . 

Mrs. A. H. NorDALE 
Juneau, Alaska 


New Look 


Cover Oct. 30 issue “The Tafts” picture of 
the year—a four-bell picture. Refreshing, un- 
inhibited Americans! Thanks. 


C. J. DEvEREAUX 


Basin, Wyo. 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Taft’s specs 1950 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Taft’s specs 1949 


>... Congratulations to Sen. Robert Taft for 
finally getting a more photogenic pair of 
eyeglasses! ... 
Prc. Greorce R. SHARP 
Barksdale Air Force Base, La. 


Up, Up, and Up 


The executives and staff of Park East mag- 
azine were pleased to see your interesting 
report (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 23) on its current 
three-part series debunking the Duke of 
Windsor memoirs. Your identification of the 
Park East by-liner “John Mariot Graham” 
was accurate as was all the rest of your ar- 
ticle with one exception. You wrote: “The 

(Continued on page 14) 
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When you see an athlete wearing the block M of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan you know he is outstanding in his field. 
Certain Michigan cities rate a block Mi too. Manistee, Mid- 
land and Mount Pleasant are among them. 

These are smaller centers of industry in Outstate Michigan, 
a region famous for manufacturing, for farms, for woods 
and waters. 

Manistee, Midland and Mount Pleasant do a full day’s 
work. They produce their share of America’s goods. They 
are in step with progress and sometimes a little ahead of it. 
But they keep their sense of proportion. They don’t lose sight 
of the things that make life pleasant and give it meaning. 

Many Americans daydream about towns like these. Per- 
haps it is because they once lived in such a community and 
want to go back; perhaps some brief contact has given them 
a sudden insight into the charm and soundness of smaller 
towns. 

If you are looking for a good place to establish a factory 
or a business, make a memo to investigate Manistee, Midland 
and Mount Pleasant. These are three of the many fine cities 


in Outstate Michigan* served by Consumers Power Co. 











%* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 
%* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
%* Woods, Lakes and Streams that Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 





Manistee (population 12,000) is a deep water port on 
Lake Michigan at the mouth of the Manistee River 120 miles 
north of Grand Rapids. Manistee, known as the “Salt Capital 
of the World,” also produces insulating and box board papers, 
clothing, shoes, drop forgings, pumps, furniture, pleasure boats, 
time stamps, bromine, magnesium oxide and core sand. It is a 
popular summer resort. 


Midland (population 15,000) is 18 miles west of Bay 
City. It is the home of the Dow Chemical Company, one of the 
world’s greatest chemical industries; also Dow Corning Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the new silicone products. Pelleted seeds 
originated with and were developed by Processed Seeds, Inc., of 
Midland. Few towns have such a high percentage of chemical 
engineers and other college graduates. 


Mount Pleasant (population 11,500) is the center 
of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. It is called the oil capital of 
Michigan because of producing fields nearby. Central Michigan 
College of Education is here. Mount Pleasant manufactures 
gasoline, motor oil, sugar, automobile parts, flour and condensed 
milk. It is trading center for a rich farming district. 


gr Check These peduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% In the Great Market Center of America 
%* No State Income Tax 
% Dependable Gas and Electric Service at Fair Rates 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION write Industrial Development Department 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY jackson, micHIGAN 














































































































UPPOSE a rich uncle—one who might 
S support your family if you passed 
on—were to call on you tomorrow . . . 

And that all you had to do to stay on 
his good side was to spend a few dollars 
a month on him. 


Would you, figuratively speaking, hide 
like the gentleman above, when he called? 


We'll bet a new hat you wouldn’t. 


So why should a big, brave man like 
you ever go around hiding from a nice, 


MORAL: INSURE IN The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


No, you probably wouldn’t 


helpful Travelers agent? After all, he’s a 
much surer bet than most rich uncles! 


For the Life insurance premiums folks 
spend through him each month guaran- 
tee that their families will get the money 
they need—with no if’s or but’s. 


Moreover, each family knows exactly 
how much it will get. 


So don’t turn this “rich uncle” away. 
Let him in! The next time he calls, it 
might be too late. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travel- 
ers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serv- 
ing the insurance public in the United States 


since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Rockwell acquired this 
plant at DuBois, Pa., and 
greatly expanded it. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
invests $3,000,000 
in WESTERN Pennsylvania 


This is the main Rockwell plant at Pittsburgh 


In its expansion in Pennsylvania since World War II, Rockwell which has been greatly expanded. 


has bought and expanded a plant at DuBois, Pa., has bought a 
plant at Sykesville, Pa., and has built large additions to its main 
plant at Pittsburgh. This involved expenditures of more than 
$3,000,000, and raises Rockwell investments in Pennsylvania 
to $7,000,000. 





W. F. ROCKWELL, JR., President of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., said: ‘Our reasons for placing these additional 
manufacturing facilities in Pennsylvania are: (1) they form 
central points for shipments to the East Coast, and to 
mid-West utilities which is of added importance today 
because of expanding natural gas operations; (2) they are 
close to our sources of raw materials, and (3) we find good 
productive types of workers.” 


Rockwell bought this plant at 


Sykesville, Pa. 















BLOOMSBURG MILLS, INC. 


puts one of the nation’s 











MMM i, ” a ¥ Li oF eI 3355. "lll ‘ EASTERN 


Pennsylvania 
The Wilkes-Barre Area . . . heart of one of the greatest anthracite 
producing regions in the country, a bustling district of dress 
companies, textile plants, chemical works, metal producers, and 
lumber producers and once the largest silk-throwing center in 
the nation . . . now has one of the most modern rayon and nylon 
fabric manufacturing plants. This plant, recently opened by 

Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. at Dallas, near the city of Wilkes-Barre, Commonwea Ith of 
represents an investment of more than $2,000,000. Another 


+ 
company, Natona Mills, Inc., recently erected a mill for narrow 
laces near Wilkes-Barre, at a cost of over $1,000,000, e Nn Nn Sy Vd Nn | ‘@| 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





J. WEBER, President of Bloomsburg Mills, Inc., said: 
“Before locating our plant at Dallas, Pa., wemade a survey 
of various locations in the southeastern states. After JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Il 
weighing advantages and disadvantages, we decided on Governor Secretary of Commerce 
Dallas as most suitable for our type of plant. The avail- 
ability of sufficient workers of the type we like carried a 
great deal of weight in arriving at that decision.” 

















Extra help on toughest Mass Handling jobs. 
Extra man-hours saved. Extra fast moving, 
(CA #& loading, stacking, transporting. 


So 

> 
) 
5 


8) @ Extra profit for you! 
¢ Ih 4 wens 2 
70 


It will cost you nothing extra to A 
S) 
learn how Towmotor Mass Han- o\ o) 
dling makes every materials han- oO . 
fon? * ; ) cS) 
dling job easier, faster, safer. For °) - 
complete information, write for e 4 


your copy of “Handling Materials Arrange now for a pri- 
vate showing of this 30- 
minute sound movie on 
Materials Handling. See 
how Towmotor effects 
startling reductions in 
production costs. Ask 
for complete details at 
no obligation. 


Illustrated.”” Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representa- 
tives in all Principal Cities in UV. S. 
and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING + PROCESSING + STORAGE «+ DISTRIBUTION 
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(Continued from page 10) 

first installment had boosted circulation by 
1,000. The second was expected to triple 
that next month.” 

The actual figures are these: Park East’s 
paid circulation, which had been 15,000 in 
September, zoomed to 28,000 with the first 
(October ) installment of the Windsor series. 
The November paid circulation, newsstands 
and subscriptions, will be 36,000, and the 
publishers are looking forward to a com- 
mensurate rise with the December issue . 


ALEXANDER TAILLEUR 
Publisher 
Park East 
New York City 


When Newsweek prepared its story, Park 
East’s editor had been informed only of the 
first 1,000-copy upsurge. 


Disciples 


As a member of the Disciples of Christ 
Brotherhood, I rebel at your reference to my 
particular religious group as being the 
“Campbellite sect” in the Oct. 30 issue of 
Newsweek [Concerning the Rev. William 
H. Alexander, the Republican Party’s Sena- 
torial candidate in Oklahoma]. 

The religious thoughts of Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell gave rise to the religious 
movement now known variously as the Chris- 
tian Church, Church of Christ, and Disciples 
of Christ. Sect is commonly used to denote a 
number of persons who, following a teacher 
or leader, are united by a common attach- 
ment to some particular religious or philo- 
sophical doctrine. Although the religious 
thoughts of the Campbells play a prominent 
role in our beliefs, we are not bound to their 
teachings. As a brotherhood we pride our- 
selves in having no creed but Christ, no plea 
but the Gospel, and no book but the Bible. 


L. G. CRANE 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


NeEewsweEEk intended no discourtesy in re- 
ferring to the Rev. William H. Alexander's 
church as “a Campbellite sect.” The original 
leaders of the movement were Thomas 
Campbell, his son Alexander, and Barton W. 
Stone. 
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Special Christmas Rate 
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One Year 
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Yes ... that circulation makes Better Homes & Gardens 
one of the three biggest man-woman magazines— the only one 
that grew so large entirely through 100% service! 


ERE, for the first time, is a selective magazine that 
has reached over 3'%4-million circulation — without 
so much as a line of fiction. 


Here, for the first time, is top-buying readership grown 
to mass-circulation size—primarily through reader 
loyalty and demand. 


Here, in short, is the only multimillion magazine read with 
equal interest by men and women that offers the strictly 
service content America’s better families want. 


And that’s something every advertiser of any product 
wants, too—a multimillion audience screened for inter- 
est, with every word in the magazine devoted to friendly 
counsel that hits home, that stimulates an urge to 
acquire all things that make for better living in all ways. 


So whatever your product or service—it belongs right 
here in Better Homes & Gardens, right up at the top 
in circulation and selling power. 
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| Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3'2-Million Better Families 








The chemists 
could tell you a thing 
or two about 
Stainless Steel 


OU don’t have to be connected with the process 

industries to know that many details of chem- 
ical processing are vital and closely-held secrets, 
But it’s no secret that a very large share of this 
production, whether hush-hush or not, is conducted 
in equipment made of stainless steel—for the excel- 
lent reason that stainless steel is the one material 
that best meets the need for great strength and high 


resistance to corrosion, heat and wear. 
Put it this way: Allegheny Metal equipment gets 





the call because stainless steel lasts longer, looks 
better, cleans easier and quicker, maintains top 
purity standards and holds maintenance and de- 
preciation costs down to the bottom. 

That’s why Allegheny Metal is a highly essential 
material, especially in time of national need. We’ve 


spent (and are spending) many millions of dollars to 





increase our production, but it is still necessary to 





make every ton of stainless steel go as far as possible. 

@ Let our engineers help you to use Allegheny 

Metal and other alloy steels to the best advantage. 
* * * * * 

Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 

neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 





Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants, 





You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 
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For Your Information 


SAME GENERATION: “It’s the first war in which Ameri- 
can kids have had a chance to show their big brothers 
they’ve got the stuff, too. Most of the GI’s now in Korea 
were 14 or 15 when the boys came back from Iwo, 
Tarawa, Normandy, and the Bulge, bemedaled heroes 
with tales of bloody conquest. 
And now it’s the kid brothers 
who are carrying the ball and 
who want to know more than 
anything else how they’re do- 
ing—what the folks are reading 
about them back home.” News- 
WEEK’s front-line war corres- 
pondent Hal Lavine has just 
returned from the Korean thea- 
ter and so describes the boys 
who grew inte men in the four months of fierce fighting. 
Lavine points out that the closer to the front you get the 
less you know about what’s going on. The average soldier 
in a foxhole knows only that someone’s going to shoot him 
if he doesn’t shoot first and when he has a chance to relax 
he asks himself: “What the hell am I doing here?” And: 
“How am I doing?” He gets some answers from corre- 
spondents who have come up from rear headquarters but 
he finds the “big picture” best described in a weekly 
newsmagazine with its overall analysis of key action. 
Concerning news coverage from Korea, Lavine and 
Bill Lawrence, The New York Times correspondent, once 
took time out to check the report that the Korean war was 
the most overcovered war in history. They found that 
right then, although 271 correspondents were accredited 
to the Far Eastern Command, only 48 were in Korea. That 
figure covered all nationalities and included desk men in 
rear areas, photographers, radio reporters, and recorders. 
According to Lavine, the big difference in covering mili- 
tary action for a weekly magazine instead of filing for a 
daily paper or wire service is that most everything you see 
and do in any particular operation is going to get printed 
before your account of the action. Thus, you have to go 
after a story few others can get. That’s why Lavine was 
the first correspondent ashore at crucial Inchon taking the 
tough route over the rugged sea wall instead of riding the 
communications ship carrying most of the correspondents. 
In discussions with staff members Lavine doesn’t seem 
to be aware of his personal exploits in Korea. He says, in 
effect: “It was an exciting assignment and certainly a chal- 
lenge. But as a newspaperman, if I had to cover a two-bit 
murder in Brooklyn, that would be all right, too.” 





THE COVER: Margot Fonteyn, pictured in a Degas-like 
pose, is the “heiress presumptive to the great and, pre- 
cisely speaking, wondertul line of classic ballerinas,” 
according to Newsweek's Dance editor, Emily Coleman. 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet and 31- 
year-old Miss Fonteyn, at the peak 
of her career in their current 
American tour, have contributed 
two ot the most significant changes 
in the history of the art form. First, 
they have greatly increased Amer- 
can interest in the ballet. Second, 
the brilliant work of the British 
company has helped to destroy 
the traditional idea that classic ballet is Russian Ballet. 
For an account of what it takes in the way of talent, 
training, and teamwork to produce a Fonteyn and the best 
in ballet, see page 88 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 





Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put together, to 
provide good telephone service for a big and 
busy Nation. 

There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 

These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of more than 600,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this telephone equipment and makes 
it work smoothly and efficiently for millions of 
people. That is the priceless asset of the Nation’s 
telephone system. 


Essential as they are in peace, the skill, cour- 
tesy and energy of Bell Telephone people are of 
even greater value in time of national defense. 
They are now helping the country’s industries 
and armed forces to get things done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (| 











A Bigger House? 

Watch for strong pressure next Congress to increase 
the number of representatives in the House. Unless 
this is done nine states, including New York, Pennsyl- 


The Periscope 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









Troubles With Paris 

Relations between Washington and Paris are more 
seriously strained than at any time since the days of 
de Gaulle. French reluctance to go along on German 
rearmament has badly soured the U. S. military. In 
addition, U. S. diplomats in France have been sending 
home caustic appraisals of French Government policy 
and personalities. The Communists, of course, are 
exploiting the situation to the hilt. 


No Japanese Troops in Korea 

In connection with the Russian protest against the 
alleged use of Japanese troops by the U.S. in Korea, 
here are the facts: No Japanese troops were used at 
any time. But some of the landing craft used in the 
Inchon landings were Japanese-manned and some of 
the minesweepers which cleared the waters ‘outside 
Wonson were Japanese. The landing craft were vessels 
that had been transferred to the Japanese after the 
last war for use in inter-island shipping; they were 
recalled for the landings. The Japanese minesweepers 
were employed under commercial contract. 


Curbing ROK Enthusiasm 

General MacArthur is being pressured to censor all 
future proclamations from South Korean President 
Syngman Rhee’s headquarters. Reason: A_ recent 
speech in which a ROK general prematurely threat- 
ened to cut off electric power serving Red Manchuria 
from the huge plant inside Korea’s north border. 
Insiders feel this speech may have helped influence 
the Communists to throw Chinese troops into Korea. 


Peace, Guns, and Nehru 

Here’s an intriguing sidelight on the relations be- 
tween India and Tibet (see page 33): Reliable 
sources report that shortly before the Communists 
invaded Tibet, India was slipping arms into the country 
by pack train. The arms were mostly British surplus 
rifles, revolvers, machine guns, and ammunition which 
the Indians took over when Britain quit India. This 
circumstance is cited as evidence that Prime Minister 
Nehru isn’t quite the cold-war innocent he appears. 


Diplomatic Briefs 

Minister Perle Mesta is angling for an ambassadorial 
post to top off her diplomatic career. Specifically she 
would like to land the job at The Hague. Unfortunately 
for her, that post is ably filled by a top foreign-service 
official, Selden Chapin. Unless a suitable post can be 
found for him, Mrs. Mesta will have to stay in 
Luxembourg a while longer...Stanton Griffis’s re- 
signation as ambassador to Argentina is a distinct 
possibility. This prime Democratic money raiser, who 
is currently home in the U. S., was disappointed at 
not having been appointed to London. 
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vania, and Illinois, stand to lose seats as a result of 
population shifts since 1940. Seven states, including 
California and Florida, would gain new seats. The nine 
potential losers can put up a good fight for an over-all 
membership boost; they now have 158 votes compared 
with 87 for the states slated to gain. 


Cost of Hoarding 

The U.S. will take a tidy loss on the 600,000 tons of 
unneeded Cuban sugar bought last July to check the 
hoarding rush following the outbreak of war in Korea. 
Half has been sold on world markets at slightly below 
the 6.20-cent-a-pound cost, but spot prices now are 
down to 5.78 cents and March futures to 4.55. And 
there’s little chance the sugar will be needed at home; 
consumption for this year is estimated at 8,100,000 tons 
while supplies total 8,700,000. 


Navy on the Beam 

Latest antisubmarine device developed by the 
Navy is an improved underwater detector sensitized 
by sound waves. On a radarlike screen a pattern 
created by these waves shows the sub’s range and 
angle from the pursuing ship and gives a continuous 
picture of its evasive maneuvers . . . The Navy is 
concentrating as never before on the development of 
sound detectors, underwater rockets, and guided 
torpedoes to clear minefields. The menace of mines 
was underscored by UN minesweeper losses off Korea. 


Pushbutton Test Pilots 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology has built an 
electronic calculating machine that can “flight test” 
any plane or guided missile while it’s still in the 
drawing-board stage. Flight characteristics of the ghost 
plane can be learned from the electronic brain by 
feeding it facts derived from design studies or experi- 
ments with a miniature model. Defects so revealed 
can be corrected before a prototype is built. 


Military Shorts 

An Air Force advisory board headed by Gen. Carl 
Spaatz will embark shortly on a four-week inspection 
tour of the most promising sites for the new Air 
Academy ... The Army may start training additional 
airborne units soon. General MacArthur's headquarters 
has reported a need for more. 


Indo-China Picture Darkens 

French losses in Indo-China have been so serious 
that all of Tonkin, the 43,000-square-mile northern 
province, may have to be abandoned to the Commu- 
nists. Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin’s confidential re- 
port contained this bitter truth: that to retain its 
position inthe Tonkin delta France would have to send 
another 30,000 men, 250 new tanks, and 100 planes. 


Foreign Notes 

Opposition to building up German units to division 
strength is much greater in the French National 
Assembly than among the French people, according 
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to reliable information reaching London ... After pro- 
longed negotiations, the British have finally agreed to 
accept Japanese trade missions in England ... Britain, 
one of the first countries to recognize Red China, had 
sent Sir Maberly Esler Dening to Hong Kong en route 
to Peking to become British Ambassador there. It’s 
almost certain he won't go now. 


Reds Seek Divine Approval 

The Communist regime in Czechoslovakia has set up 
a working committee to search the Bible and religious 
texts for extracts suitable for Communist propaganda. 
Its purpose is to reinforce the Red Government in its 
struggle against the Roman Catholic Church. A major 
objective will be to persuade the highly religious 
Czech peasants that the regime’s land collectivization 
projects have a sort of Divine sanction. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for George J. Bott, new general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, to reverse the policy 
of his ousted predecessor Robert N. Denham and drop 
unfair labor practice charges lodged against John L. 
Lewis last January ... You can expect U.S. oil produc- 
ers to how! if their steel allocations for 1951 are cut 
sharply. Reason: The Commerce Department: has 
quietly OK’d export of 50,000 tons of steel pipe for 
the Iraq Petroleum Co....Only a ruling on the tax 
aspects of the deal is blocking purchase of The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce by The Wall Street Journal. If 
that’s ironed out satisfactorily, The Wall Street Journal 
will make the Chicago paper one of its regional editions. 


Defense May Crimp Airlines 

Lack of priorities for critical materials threatens to 
hamstring commercial airline service. Replacement 
parts, particularly those using such scarce metals as 
columbium steel, are critically short and some planes 
may even have to be taken out of service. Meanwhile, 
the aircraft industry has orders for 196 multi-engined 
transports but can’t build them because materials are 
earmarked into military planes. 


Serious Manganese Shortage 

It hasn’t been publicized but the shortage of man- 
ganese—it’s the metal that puts the starch in steel— 
has become so acute that some steel firms have had 
to curtail blast-furnace operations. Washington has 
dipped into the military stockpile to meet the emer- 
gency but this stockpile is only half full. Russia in the 
past has been America’s biggest supplier of manganese. 


Entertainment Briefs 

Director Gabriel Pascal is negotiating with the 
George Bernard Shaw estate to do a film biography 
starring George Sanders. Shaw approved the choice 
of Sanders three years ago—but then vetoed the actual 
project . . . “Champion” is banned from screens in 
Germany because of the brutality of some of the fight 
scenes . . . David O. Selznick is planning a production 
of “Julius Caesar” in Italy with Ronald Colman as star 
..» Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and Sol Lesser, Hollywood 
producer, are teaming to film thirteen of Shakespeare’s 
plays for TV. They'll shoot them in England. 





Washington Trends 


Fresh disputes are breaking out over manpower 
policy. Army now wants conscription of all youths 
turning 19. Defense Secretary Marshall still talks of 
UMT. Air Force and Navy oppose any kind of 
universal service. As “privileged services” who are 
able to recruit the best men, they don’t want to take 
their share of the dregs. Congressional leaders are 
balking at anything stiffer than a tightened draft. The 
solution remains cloudy. 


U. S. military planning will have to undergo a major 
overhaul if the Korean fighting continues to take a turn 
for the worse and goes on into the winter: The Army 
would have to rescind its recent cutbacks in Reserve 
calls and its decision to put off calling up more 
National Guard units. In any case, the current slow- 
down in Korea may well defer plans to transfer 
seasoned troops to Europe. 


>The President will ask for an excess-profits tax at 
the special session and for higher individual and 
corporate income levies at the first session of the new 
Congress. Current estimate on the increased income 
taxes: $10,000,000,000—more than twice the bite 
taken this fall. 


Both Treasury Secretary Snyder and Commerce Sec- 
retary Sawyer are privately opposed to the excess- 
profits tax. But they'll go along because Truman is 
committed to it. It’s largely labor pressure that is 
forcing the Administration to ask for the measure. 
In any event, a general revision of the whole tax 
situation will be one of the first big jobs undertaken 
when the new Congress convenes. 


PU.S. and British officials are about to hold talks 
on trimming ECA aid to Britain. The reason: Recent 
improvement in British gold reserves and trade bal- 
ances. Size of cuts will be determined by Britain’s 
ability to (1) pay for overseas raw materials for 
rearmament and (2) maintain normal exports while 
stepping up defense production. Britain will make a 
particular effort to expand sales to Latin America. 


Administration thinking on Point Four is taking a 
new direction. Isolated projects in different areas are 
losing favor. The pitch now is to push broad efforts 
to raise living standards within entire regions. The new 
approach now is being tested on the village level in 
Iran and if successful will eventually be applied 
throughout that country. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 69. 
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What is a stockpile? 


T is things produced and stored away against future 
need. It is today’s production saved for the future. 
It is denying ourselves today to havea safer, better future. 


In other words, it is thrift. 


That’s a word a lot of pinko professors and bureaucrats 
made fun of, a short time ago. They said, “Saving is 
foolish. Spend everything you’ve got today; let the 
government take care of you tomorrow.” 


Then all of a sudden the government itself has to 
save frantically for the future in order to survive—it 
begins to stockpile. 


America was built on thrift, and the pinkos knew 
it, and knew if they could destroy individual and 
government thrift, they would destroy America. They 
came dangerously close. 





Past thrift is the only reason America has a hope in 
this war. Millions of people, rich and poor, little and 
big, saved money they could have spent on themselves, 
and invested that money in factories and machines and 
mines and forests which are the arsenal of our safety today. 


They invested those savings in the hope of a profit 
which would pay them for the self-denial saving 
always takes. 

Without that hope of profit, they would not have saved. 

Without these savings, there would not be the mag- 
nificent American production-plant of today. 

Without that plant, we would be helpless as a nation 
and quickly defeated and enslaved. 


Remember that, next time you hear 
the typical red attack on profits. 
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Oratory Ends and Normalcy Returns 


It had been a spotty campaign, marked 
by exciting local scandal in many large 
cities and by unconcealed boredom in 
many rural areas. The balance of power, 
even more than usual, was in the hands 
of noncommittal independent voters. No 
national issue had seemed to enlist their 
interest or stir their emotions enough to 
be decisive. 

To President Harry S. Truman, who 
delivered his only campaign speech from 
St. Louis last Saturday night, this cam- 
paign was a repetition of 1948. His 
address, widely disseminated by radio 
and television, was essentially a compila- 
tion of his whistle-stop speeches of two 
years ago. Informally delivered in broad- 
ly colloquial language, it assured farm- 
ers, workers, and businessmen that the 
Democratic Party was responsible for 






their current prosperity and that the Re- 
publican Party had stubbornly opposed 
the policies on which this prosperity had 
fed and grown. 

Adding something new, the President 
also took credit on behalf of the Demo- 
crats for near victory in Korea and a 
consequent improvement in prospects for 
world peace. 

Replying for the Republicans in a 
radio address from New Haven, Conn., 
Harold E. Stassen held the Democrats, 
with their “soft policy” toward Commu- 
nism in the Far East, responsible for 
heavy casualties in the Korean war. He 
pointed out that Chinese Red interven- 


tion had made the last week the costliest 


of the war. Obviously, Republican think- 
ers felt that the Chinese decision to fight 
in the valley of the Yalu had been a 


International 


break for the opposition party and one 
that might be capitalized. 

Whatever the outcome, the campaign 
had proved again that the United States 
was so secure that its politicians could 
abuse each other to their hearts’ content 
without threatening essential national 
amity and unity. Last week’s real vio- 
lence was all imported from_hotter- 
headed Puerto Rico. 


PUERTO RICANS: 


Red-Sponsored Assassins 


In the hot afternoon sun, two men 
hopped out of a taxi at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Seventeenth Street in down- 
town Washington Nov. 1. Hurriedly they 
separated. One walked along the avenue 
on the Blair House side, the other on the 
old State Department Building side. Both 
had right hands buried in jacket pockets. 
As they neared the temporary White 
House, the second man crossed over. 
Pennsylvania Avenue was quiet. One 


feme 


The President (with General Marshall) was calm, Governor Muiioz (with daughters) assured after the shootings 
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of the men passed the east sentry box 
which flanks the steps of Blair House. 

Turning, he drew a Walther P-38 auto- 
matic from his pocket and aimed it at one 
of the uniformed guards. But when he 
squeezed the trigger, the gun misfired. 
There was a click as he ejected the shell. 
Pvt. Donald Birdzell, the guard, wheeled 
around. The man emptied the rest of the 
clip—eight rounds—and slipped another 
clip into the P-38. Birdzell, who had been 
hit in the knee, backed into the street, to 
draw the fire away from Blair House 
where President Truman was napping. 
As Birdzell sank to his knees in the mid- 
dle of the street, he returned the fusil- 
lade. Before he collapsed, he brought 
Collazo down with a bullet in the chest. 

Simultaneously, the second man had 
opened fire with a Luger on Pvts. Joseph 
Downs and Leslie Coffelt, stationed at 
the second sentry box. He was fighting 
his way over a small hedge and into a 
plot of grass, wounding Downs and killing 
Coffelt, when he was shot down. He 
never moved again. In the middle of the 
battle, the President peered out of the 
window of his bedroom. “Get back, get 
back,” a policeman shouted. Mr. Truman 
did as he was told. 

Now sirens were shrieking. There were 
screams as people took cover from rico- 





Washington street scene: Death for forresola; a bullet in the chest for his accomplice Collazo 


cheting bullets. Police came on the run 
from all corners. Secret Service men 
swarmed over Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Windows were smashed in Blair House. 
In the excitement, police milled about 
with spectators. Budget Bureau employes 
in the old State Department Building 
crowded to windows. “Truman is dead, 
the President is dead,” went the rumor. 
Ambulances pulled up at the scene to 
pick up the dead and wounded. 

The body at the foot of Blair House 
steps was a bloody heap. But the man 
was not dead. He was Oscar Collazo. 
There was nothing dapper left about the 
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other body, despite the flashy gray, 
chalk-stripe suit. The very dead man in it 
was Griselio Torresola. 

The President, who had been in his 
underwear, quickly got dressed. Mrs. 
Truman came running in. Mr. Truman 
reassured her, then hurried downstairs to 
meet press secretary Charles Ross, Maj. 
Gen. Harry Vaughan, and Air Force aide 
Brig. Gen. Robert B. Landry. They had 
arrived after the shooting. The President 
was scheduled to dedicate a monument 
to Field Marshal Sir John Dill at Arling- 
ton Cemetery. Did he still want to go 
through with the ceremony? The Presi- 
dent insisted. He was calm but pale. Sur- 
rounded by a cordon of Secret Service 
men, he left quietly by a rear entrance. 
When the dedication was all over, he 
smiled, shook hands, and drove back to 
the Executive Mansion to keep an 
appointment with Democratic National 
Committee Chairman William Boyle. 

In front of Blair House, the police had 
restored order. The bodies of the two 
would-be assassins and the three police 
officers who had been hit were rushed 
three blocks to Emergency Hospital. 
There the two seriously wounded police- 
men were trundled into a small room to 
be given blood plasma. In the excitement 
of their arrival, a patient who was being 


treated in the same room was forgotten. 
He got up and wandered out into the 
hall, where he fell asleep. 

Collazo, who was lucid on arrival, was 
placed in another room. Secret Service 
men and police immediately began ques- 
tioning him while plasma was adminis- 
tered. Why had he done it? The attempt 
made no sense. There was no planning 
behind it. If the assassins had waited 
another half hour they could have shot 
the President as he left for Arlington. 

In Torresola’s pocket, the police found 
the answer—two letters from Pedro Albizu 
Campos, head of the extremist Puerto 


Rican Nationalist Party. Torresola would 
be accorded “all the necessary coopera- 
tion so that your mission may be a tri- 
umph,” one letter advised. The other 
authorized him to take over leadership 
of the Nationalist movement in the 
United States if “it should be necessary.” 

In New York, the same day, two 
“Molotov cocktails’—bottles filled with 
gasoline—were tossed through the door of 
the Puerto Rican Government's Office of 
Labor. They caused a shrieking panic 
but failed to explode. 

Revolt: A Nationalist revolt, had 
started in Puerto Rico Oct. 30. Its genesis 
was an incident much like the attempt on 
Mr. Truman’s life. In the capital city of 
San Juan, five men attacked La Fortaleza, 
the governor’s palace, trying to assassi- 
nate Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin. For ten 
minutes, they sprayed police guards with 
pistol and submachine gun fire. In the 
battle four of the attackers and one 
policeman were killed. 

In the interior town of Jayuya, mean- 
while, Nationalist rebels bombed the 
police station, shot down six policemen as 
they emerged from the building, and set 
fire to most of the houses. In other parts 
of the island, police stations and govern- 
ment buildings were burned. National 
Guardsmen, called out by Governor 





Acme Photos 


Mufioz, retook Jayuya and quickly acted 
to quell the small rebellion. Re-using to 
declare martial law, Munoz asked the 
Puerto Rican people to remain calm and 
characterized the violence as a “conspir- 
acy against democracy helped by the 
Communists.” He was not dragging a Red 
herring. All signs pointed to Commu- 
nist participation. 

Red Background: The Communist 
Daily Worker in New York immediately 
denied any complicity in the plot, declar- 
ing that “the Communist Party condemns 
and rejects assassination and all acts of 
violence and terror.” But Pravda took 
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credit for the revolt from the moment it 
began. Cuban Communists also hailed it 
immediately. There was evidence that 
the two Blair House assassins had worked 
closely with a Communist “action” cell in 
Mexico and with Communist elements 
in New York’s sprawling Puerto Rican 
colony where pro-Communist Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio has for years made inflam- 
matory speeches for immediate Puerto 
Rican independence. 

But the real answer lay in Puerto Rico, 
and in the confused aspirations of a small, 
violent minority of its people. It went 
back to the island’s struggle for inde- 
pendence from Spain. When Maj. Gen. 
Nelson Miles landed in 1898, to liberate 
Puerto Rico, the islanders expected free- 
dom. Instead, they became a United 
States possession, carelessly governed by 
American military men. The Organic Act 
of 1917 gave them American citizenship 
and not much else. With population 
growing at supersonic speed, the tiny 
island’s sugar economy couldn't support 
the load of overpopulation. Corrupt local 
political parties, dominating the legisla- 
ture, did nothing to improve conditions. 

Conspiraey: It was in this atmos- 
phere that the conspiratorial Nationalist 
Party was organized in 1928 by Pedro 
Albizu Campos, a Harvard-educated poet 
and hot-head. It asserted that the United 
States had no legal claim to Puerto Rico. 
It called on the Puerto Ricans to throw 
off the “American oppressors” and _ re- 
ferred to the Stars and Stripes as the 
“flag of tuberculosis.” Albizu capitalized 
on the root poverty of the “unincorpo- 
rated territory.” Where the moderate 
Independentistas merely agitated, he 
called for direct action. 

As Puerto Rico’s political and economic 
situation improved, the violence of the 
Nationalists increased. In 1935, the 
island’s administration was transferred 
from the War Department to the Interior 
Department. The Nationalists met this 
with even more terrorism. Albizu himself 
figured in the bloody Rio Piedras riot. 
Chief of Police E. Francis Riggs was 
murdered in 1936. During the same year, 
as a result of Nationalist activity, Albizu 
Campos and seven other leaders of his 
party were tried and convicted of con- 
spiracy to overthrow United States rule 
in Puerto Rico. He was sentenced to ten 
years in Atlanta Penitentiary, despite 
efforts of his main defender, Representa- 
tive Marcantonio, to secure his release. 
Albizu was paroled in 1943. 

In the years before the war, the Na- 
tionalists continued to riot and plot, work- 
ing closely with Nazi and Falangist 
agents who saw in Albizu’s agitation a 
chance to embarrass the United States 
and to undercut President Roosevelt’s 
good-neighbor policy. During the war, 
police raids turned up Nazi flags and 
propaganda on the island. 

The rise in 1940 of Mujioz’s New 
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Dealing Popular Democratic Party and 
the appointment in 1941 of Gov. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, a Roosevelt brain truster, 
meant the beginning of a concerted effort 
to rehabilitate the island. This was an- 
other blow at the Nationalists. As the 
Populares grew in strength and prestige, 
the Nationalists, who had been able to 
poll only 5,000 out of 384,000 votes cast 
in 1932, faded out of the political picture. 


Path of Torresola, 
Slain Assassin 
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loose from the United States. A carefully 
considered program of industrialization 
got under way; it would give jobs to 
many of Puerto Rico’s disinherited. A 
native Puerto Rican, Jestis Pifiero, was 
appointed to the governorship for the 
first time in the island’s history. In 1948, 
the United States granted the islanders 
the right to elect their own governor and 
Mufoz Marin was swept into office. The 


Where Presiden? 
Viewed Gun Battle 


Collazo Crumples 
at Foot of Steps 
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Blair House: The afternoon quiet erupted on Pennsylvania Avenue 


The war brought an inflow of Federal 
money. The draft took up much of the 
labor slack. Excise taxes on rum, all re- 
turned to the Puerto Rican treasury 
under provisions of the Organic Act, 
began piling up as whisky shortages in 
the States created new demand. In 1944, 
these taxes almost equaled the entire 
budget. The Nationalists seemed doomed. 

Frustrated, they sulked or stormed 
drearily. In San Juan cantinas off the 
Calle Allen, they talked grandiloquently 
of The Day. Mostly romantic young in- 
tellectuals, aspiring poets, and would-be 
senoritos, they pounded the bars as they 
demanded an end to “tyranny.” Argu- 
ments that independence would mean 
ruin and starvation to Puerto Rico were 
brushed aside. True, they would admit, 
a Puerto Rican state would place them 
outside American tariff walls, cut off their 
best market for sugar and rum, and de- 
stroy the island’s economy. “But it’s bet- 
ter to starve than be slaves,” they orated 
to each other. 

With the end of the war, the Nationa- 
list cause got another boot. President 
Truman made it plain that the Puerto 
Ricans could decide their own political 
fate. Mufioz made it equally plain that 
neither he nor the people wanted to cut 


moderate Independentistas were able to 
poll about 10 per cent of the vote. The 
Nationalists were isolated. 

Red Star: But between 1945 and 
1950, the less than 1,000 rabid radicals 
had found a new, though weak and seedy 
ally, the Communists. There were only a 
handful of Puerto Rican Reds—no more 
than a thousand. Despite poverty and 
squalor, the Communists had never been 
able to muster a formidable following. 
A dingy little bookstore in Santurce, San 
Juan’s residential suburb, called “Estrel- 
la Roja” (Red Star), was one of the few 
signs of their activity. They didn’t even 
act as a Communist Party. Left-wingers 
gathered together under the name of 
“Friends of In Fact.” Together, the left 
and the right groups could make more 
noise but little else. Their main audience 
was among sentimental Puerto Ricans 
living in New York City. 

With improving economic conditions, 
the Puerto Ricans had no time to bother 
over counsels of violence. “Operation 
Bootstrap” conceived by Mufioz and the 
dynamic head of the Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Co., Teodoro 
Moscoso Jr., gave the islanders hope that 
industrialization might straighten out the 
economy. The political blow to the Na- 
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tionalists came when Congress voted to 
give Puerto Rico the right to draft its own 
home-rule constitution. A registration of 
new voters for a June referendum on the 
constitution was scheduled for Nov. 4. 
With its own body of law, its popularly 
elected legislature and governor, the is- 
land would have little patience with cries 
of “colonialism” and “slavery.” 

The revolt, plotted by the Nationalists 
and the Communists, was planned as an 
act of desperation to counter the referen- 
dum. Set for last Saturday, it popped off 
prematurely. Even with wide popular 
support, it was doomed to failure. With- 
out it, the revolt was the forlorn hope of 
deluded men and their cynical advisers. 
For the Nationalists, it could mean only 
extinction. For the Communists, it was 
merely an opportunity to raise again the 
cry of “imperialismo Yanqui” in Latin 
America. It gave the Cuban Communists 
an issue on which they immediately capi- 
talized by getting Cuba to vote official 
sympathy for the Nationalists. 

Surrender: By Thursday, the “revolu- 
tionists” were coming down from the hills, 
surrendering in droves, a sad band of 
400 men. Albizu Campos, who had ex- 
horted his men to die rather than sur- 
render, was pacified by a blast of tear 
gas and gave himself up meekly. Pledg- 
ing himself to investigate every angle of 
the influence of world Communism on 
the abortive revolt, Governor Mujioz 
began rounding up Nationalists and Com- 
munists, including Communist chief Cecil 
Andreu Iglesias and Nationalist Secretary 
General Francisco Matos Paoli. 

In San Juan, popular revulsion was 
strong. A hotel maid living in E] Fanguito 
slum said: “Muy malo. They are all bad 
men. They only want trouble for us. How 
would we eat if we had independence?” 
A dry-goods merchant in Santurce com- 
mented bitterly: “Albizu tells his fol- 
lowers to give their lives, even commit 





Albizu Campos called for a fight to the death; b 


suicide rather than be captured. Then he 
comes out of his house waving a towel on 
a broomstick and asks us if we’ve had a 
good night’s sleep. Dids mio.” “This was a 
very bad and expensive floor show put on 
by a handful of locos,” added a druggist. 
“This isn’t 1850.” “Is this going to hurt 
our progress in industrialization and tour- 
ism?” a San Juan insurance man asked. 
“All those crackpots Everywhere 
people asked: Would the “revolt” dis- 
courage potential American investors? 

Arrests: In New York, the wives of 
the two Blair House raiders were picked 
up and arraigned in Federal court for 
complicity. Other Puerto Ricans, some 
armed, were arrested. The FBI acted 
speedily to determine the extent of the 
plot against the President. Collazo in- 
sisted thathe and Torresola had dreamed 
it all up by themselves to bring freedom 
to his country. 

An increased guard ringed Blair 
House, but Mr. Truman insisted on taking 
his daily walk through Washington’s 
streets. That Puerto Rican independence 
leaflets were being distributed in St. 
Louis where he spoke last Saturday night 
didn’t seem to disturb him. 

When he walked into his regular 
Thursday press conference, he was jaunty 
as ever. Greeted by warm applause—for 
the first time since his election victory—he 
looked surprised. He wasn’t running for 
anything, he said. Then, harping on a sore 
point, he added that the applause would 
have sounded mighty good in 1948. It was 
up to the Puerto Ricans to decide their 
own future, he said later. Those were his 
sentiments before the assassination at- 
tempt and they were his sentiments now. 

Except for the mopping up, the “re- 
bellion” was over. It had cost twoscore 
lives. It had won nothing for anybody. 
The President was still alive and Pedro 
Albizu Campos had moved into history 
as a minor-league Guy Fawkes. 
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THE CAMPAIGN: 


Who Spent Which 


Reports covering campaign expendi- 
tures for 36 Democrats and 31 Republi- 
cans running for the Senate were 
published last week. For what they were 
worth, they showed that the Republicans 
had_ collected $366,695 and _ spent 
$334,885, the Democrats $254,739 and 
$189,440. But these were only official 
figures. Labor unions and_ individuals 
spent large additional sums. No one 
would ever know exactly how much was 
thrown into the political battle. 

Most expensive campaign, according 
to the official reports, was in Illinois, 
where Sen. Scott Lucas listed receipts of 
$66,695 and expenditures of $55,768. His 
Republican opponent, former Rep. 
Everett Dirksen, reported $53,863 and 
$51,646. These totals were well over the 
$25,000 limit set by law, but deductible 
items for hotel, telephone, telegraph, 
and printing bills kept them legal. 

In Ohio, Sen. Robert A. Taft reported 
his expenses as $1,322, his Democratic 
opponent, Joseph T. Ferguson, as $870. 
In California, Rep. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas said she had spent $17,465, but 
Rep. Richard M. Nixon put his bill at 
$2,020. Sen. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York and Sen. Brien McMahon of Con- 
necticut reported no expenditures—a feat 
duplicated by three Solid South Demo- 
crats and a Solid North Republican. 

The reported Senatorial expense ac- 
count to date: $524,325. 


VETERANS: 


Missing Persons 


For three years the Veterans Adminis- 
tration had conducted its own Missing 
Persons Bureau. Last week it regretfully 
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ut he and his followers preferred meek surrender 
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International 
Oregon Gondola: At Eugene, 
Ore., where a series of flash 
floods have driven more than 
1,000 residents from their homes, 
one man paddled his craft 
through the grounds of a motel. 


announced that hundreds of former serv- 
icemen could not be located. The missing 
vets fall into three groups: (1) those 
who had been gone for seven years and 
were presumed dead, (2) those who had 
just “disappeared” for several years, and 
(3) patients (mostly mental) who had 
skipped out of VA hospitals. 

VA investigators sometimes found that 
a man thought dead by his wife and 
family had just flown the coop and “re- 
married.” Usually, in such a case, the VA 
would refuse death benefits to the family 
and keep the man’s whereabouts secret. 
Sometimes, however, the VA offers to 
forward a letter from the family to the 
man, then leave the question of answer- 
ing it up to him. 

Veterans had gone to great lengths to 
disguise their identity—even trying to 
change their handwriting. But because 
most fall into the common error of think- 
ing that backhand writing will fool 
their pursuers, most are caught. A large 
number of disabled men, especially TB 
and amputee cases, disappeared because 
they felt they put too much burden on 
their families. 

The VA managed to turn up about 
one-third of the missing men in faraway 
towns, in jail, or in civilian hospitals. But 
the biggest missing group were those 
who, strangely, had never called for their 
insurance dividends. These still totaled 
nearly 50,000. 
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Stern Tasks For Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N THE recent campaign, many can- 

didates preferred pawing over the 
past to facing the future. And much 
that was:said about the future was 
either filled with rosy promises, as is 
the custom of politicians, or with noisy 
alarm about matters of less than life- 
or-death significance, as also is the 
custom of, politicians. 

Now that the 1950 
elections are out of the 
way, several matters re- 
quire courageous Congres- 
sional action. At least two, 
perhaps three, are urgent, 
being intimately associated 
with our national survival. 

No one can say what 
hardships and sacrifices our 
national survival may neces- 
sitate. Within a few years or a few 
months we may be at war with the 
Soviet Union. There may be still a 
chance of preventing a worldwide 
conflagration if we hasten to make 
ourselves militarily strong. The only 
thing we can be reasonably sure about 
is that the victory over the North 
Korean aggressors has not ushered in 
an era of peace. As the Chinese have 
made us painfully aware, it has not 
even ended the fighting in Korea. 

Until Peking’s real intention is 
clearer, it probably would be unwise 
to rush into full mobilization for war. 
But certainly we must push ahead 
with a great program of rearmament 
and military expansion. We must leave 
no doubt anywhere that we are in 
earnest about this, that we intend to 
stick with it, and that, if necessary, we 
will move on quickly to a full war 
basis. We must, of course, do every- 
thing possible to prod and encourage 
our allies into pursuing a_ parallel 
course. This is not primarily the task 
of Congress. However, without prompt 
and overwhelming action by Congress 
on authorizations and appropriations 
for our defense, including the arming 
and support of our Allies, we cannot 
make our determination plain to the 
entire world, friend and foe alike. 


E MUST also revise the system of 
W obtaining men for military service. 
That is less necessary for full-scale war, 
for which we have tested machinery, 
than to maintain in readiness for a long 
period armed forces totaling three to 





four million men. For the latter pur- 
pose, we need universal military 
service—not UMT but direct service 
in the armed forces of 21 months to 
two years for all youths when they 
reach a certain age, perhaps 19. 

Thirdly, but not least, we need 
really courageous taxation. Much was 
said in the recent campaign 
about the excess-profits tax. 
Few advocates of it had the 
candor to state: (1) that 
even if it could be equitably 
devised it would hardly 
begin to raise the additional 
revenue needed and (2) that 
it is not essentially an anti- 
inflationary tax. Few said, 
and fewer emphasized, that 
if inflation is to be curbed 
and the budget balanced, the 
spending capacity of an overwhelming 
majority of the people must be re- 
duced either by increased income 
taxes or by a multitude of new and 
higher excise taxes, or by both. 

The election has been hard work 
for most candidates for the Senate and 
House. Now the winners must put 
aside their campaign oratory, with all 
of its distortions, evasions, and windy 
perorations, and buckle down to hard 
thought and stern decisions. 


HE first sentence of my column 

last week, as I wrote it, read: 
“Only once in nearly a century has the 
party out of power failed to gain in a 
midterm election.” Unaccountably, the 
second word appeared in print as 
“twice.” As the next sentence stated, 
the only exception was 1934, at the 
flood tide of the New Deal. The yard- 
stick I used was membership in the 
House of Representatives. 

The gain in seats in 1906 by the 
party in power, referred to in the 
correspondents’ election preview in the* 
same issue, was in the Senate. There 
have been other midterm elections in 
which the party in power gained in 
the Senate. Not counting vacancies, 
the Senate seats at issue in any election 
are those filled six years previously, 
instead of at the election immediately 
preceding, and comprise only one- 
third of the upper body. The Senate 
results do not therefore accurately in- 
dicate the biennial national shifts in 
party popularity. 
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Control Board chairman Richardson (shaking hands with Judge Laws) asked for prayer* 


SECURITY: 
Making the Act Work 


The “unworkable” Internal Security 
Act of 1950 suddenly began to work last 
week. Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, who had insisted that he was 
administering the letter of the law when 
he held up scores of aliens on Ellis Is- 
land because of previous membership in 
totalitarian parties, discovered that the 
McCarran Act gave him wide discretion- 
ary powers. In a directive to the State 
Department, McGrath ruled that aliens 
with only a “nominal” membership could 
be admitted to this country. 

In his book, “nominal” applied to those 
who had belonged to totalitarian parties 
“during infancy under 16 years of age, or 
for purposes of obtaining employment, 
food-ration cards, general education, or 
through military service,” just so long as 
the alien had not “actively engaged in 
any atrocities committed by such totali- 
tarian party.” 

To enforce the law even further, the 
Immigration and Naturalization service 
notified hundreds of citizenship appli- 
cants that they must appear for reexami- 
nation. Many of these applicants had 
already qualified and some had been 
waiting to take the oath of allegiance. 

The Attorney General’s office also 
started work on a petition to the newly 
appointed Subversive Activities Control 
Board, asking that the Communist Party 
be ordered to register. The petition 
would be the first step in forcing the 
Communists, who had ignored the In- 
ternal Security Act, to comply with its 
key provision—registration of subversives. 

Last week, too, the control board was 
sworn in by Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws 
of the Federal District Court in Washing- 
ton. The five members—Chairman Seth 
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Richardson, Charles M. LaFollette, 
David J. Coddaire, Peter Campbell 
Brown, and Dr. Kathryn McHale—raised 
their right hands to swear that they 
were neither Communists nor Fascists 
and that they would not join any subver- 
sive organizations during their terms of 
office. Richardson commented: “You can 
pray for us.” 


ESPIONAGE: 


U.S. Cloak and Dagger 


In the cloak-and-dagger world, Am- 
ericans were never much good. Even the 
country’s most famous spy, Nathan Hale, 
was caught. But when a news story from 
Munich described American _ secret 
agents as “an embarrassed cross-section 
between an all-American Rover Boy and 
a more moronic member of the old Ges- 
tapo” and said that “CIC agents stuck out 
like sore thumbs,” the Army felt that 
criticism had gone too far. 

Discarding a long-standing rule of 
absolute secrecy, Maj. Gen. John K. 
Rice, Chief of Counterintelligence and 
commandant of the CIC school at Fort 
Holabird, Md., called in reporters to make 
public a few of the Army’s counter- 
espionage facts. The function of his corps, 
he said, was to combat sabotage, treason, 
subversion, and disaffection. 

Though the Army refused to disclose 
just how many CIC agents were now 
operating or how many students were 
enrolled at Fort Holabird, it was willing 
to admit that these numbers were stead- 
ily growing. As to the caliber of the men 
involved, to call them “moronic” was 
snide. The corps’ investigators rank in the 
top 10 per cent of the Army, by IQ 
standards. The officers and enlisted men, 
moreover, are selected after careful evalu- 
ation and screening from those in the 
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Army’s ranks who volunteer for CIC duty. 

Officers must be college graduates and 
enlisted men must have high-school dip- 
lomas, but there are other vital qualifica- 
tions: knowledge of foreign languages, 
training in accounting, journalism, legal 
detective work, criminology, law, and 
psychology. So rough is the school’s cur- 
riculum that about 45 per cent of the 
enlisted men atid 25 per cent of the 
officers are dropped. 

Investigative procedures alone do not 
make up the course of study. CIC stu- 
dents are trained in antisabotage work, 
foreign politics, foreign languages, and 
methods of interrogation. They are also 
instructed in special technical work— 
photography, radio, electronics equip- 
ment—both of the United States Army 
and any potential enemy. 


THE SERVICES: 


What Handout D’Ya Read? 


Curious readers scanning the semi-an- 
nual report of the Secretary of Defense 
scratched puzzled heads last week. In a 
description of the large airborne Exer- 
cise Swarmer, held last April in the 
Carolinas, the Defense Secretary stated 
that 60,000 troops were involved. The 
Air Force Secretary gave the total as 
42,000 troops. The Army Secretary’s tally 
put it at 32,000 men. 


THE NAVY: 
Dreamboat Again 


Like the captain who never gives up 
his ship, the Navy had never abandoned 
the 65,000-ton super-carrier former Sec- 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson scuttled 





*With board members Coddaire, McHale, LaFol- 
lette, and Brown. 
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in April 1949. Last week, it seemed that 
tenacity would pay off. A strong drive 
started in Congress to authorize construc- 
tion of a super aircraft carrier for atom- 
bomb-bearing Navy planes. 

In 1948, President Truman had re- 
solved an explosive Navy-Air Force ar- 
gument in favor of the Navy by 
approving construction of the flush-deck 
carrier U.S.S. United States, privately 
called the “dreamboat” by the Navy. On 
April 18, 1949, under a threatening sky, 
a giant red crane laid the keel of the 
$189,000,000 vessel in empty Shipway 
11 of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co.:on the James River in 
Virginia. But a week later, air-minded 
Secretary Johnson ordered the Navy to 
discontinue “construction of the vessel 

. at once and with the least possible 
cost to the government.” Secretary of the 
Navy John L. Sullivan resigned in pro- 
test, and the carrier became a major issue 
in Congressional unification hearings. 

While the Air Force gloated, the hull 
of the United States was carted away; 
contracts were hurriedly canceled, and 
blueprints tucked away in Navy Depart- 
ment files. The close-out of the carrier, 
representing the Navy’s bid for a part of 
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tion for the building of a new carrier?” 

Sherman: “That is correct, sir. The 
time has come when we must consider a 
long-range replacement program in order 
to have an effective carrier force five, 
six, seven years hence.” 

Then the Navy slyly dropped the news 
that its new A-J-1 bomber (with two 
conventional engines, one jet) had suc- 
ceeded in landing on the deck of the 
carrier Coral Sea—thus scotching the 
Joint Chief's original skepticism about 
the possibility of landing bombers on 
the decks of carriers. 

Last week Vinson let it be known that 
he would introduce a bill for construction 
of a new “dreamboat” in the lame-duck 
session. It would be a 60,000-ton craft, 
either of flush-deck design or with a 
small superstructure, “in general ... very 
much like the United States.” And like 
the United States, it would be designed 
to serve as a highly mobile atomic bom- 
bardment base, supplementing land- 
based Air Force planes. In the past two 
years Navy designers have learned more 
about how to reinforce a deck for heavy 
jet aircraft, and the carrier presumably 
would have new equipment for detect- 
ing subs. Estimates for its cost ranged 
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PEOPLE: 


Treasure Hunter 


John William Prince of Naples, Fla., 
fishing for buried pirate treasure with a 
magnetic “sniffer” and Geiger counter, 
reported a strike. 

Full fathom five under the sea lay a 
fabulous treasure, according to Prince, 
who displayed Spanish coins to back up 
his story. Applying Oct. 30 for a $100 
state treasure-hunting license “along a 
50-mile ... strip between Melbourne and 
Jupiter Islands,” Prince showed a gold 
doubloon dated 1761 and silver pieces 
of eight minted in 1611. He said he had 
dredged them up from the ocean floor. 

A liquor-store operator who took up 
treasure hunting as a hobby four years 
ago, Prince is convinced that the trove 
contains a Jarge store of gold and silver 
bars, part of the treasure pirates like Jean 
Lafitte and Blackbeard seized from ships 
which plied between South America and 
Old Spain. 

So far he has pulled up four cannon, 
fragments of English and Ming Dynasty 
pottery, lead bullet molds, parts of 
breechblocks, an old English coffee mill, 
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Vinson still fought for a super-carrier to replace the never-completed U.S.S. United States 


the strategic air mission, reportedly cost 
the nation at least $20,000,000. But 
though the carrier was gone, Navy de- 
signers kept it alive on paper. After 
Secretary Johnson left office in Septem- 
ber this year, they revived the issue 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

On Oct. 2, Chief of Naval Operations 
Forrest P. Sherman cautiously told the 
House Armed Services Committee: “We 
believe that now we must go ahead with 
a longer-range program ... A flush-deck 
carrier ... is also under study.” Pro-Navy 
committee chairman Carl Vinson coaxed: 
“Then, in the spring of the 82nd Con- 
gress, you will be asking for legisla- 
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from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000; 
Vinson thought it would be ready to sail 
two years after the keel was laid. 

“If Mr. Truman wants to squash it 
again, that’s the end of it,” Vinson com- 
mented after the hearing. “But I’m op- 
timistic, real optimistic.” 

Before Admiral Sherman officially asks 
Congress for the carrier, Defense Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall must give his 
approval, and once again the Joint Chiefs 
are in an uproar over the dreamboat. 
Seeing the specter of Navy atomic air 
power rise again, Air Force leaders are 
not amused. One of them said: “That 
carrier has more lives than a cat.” 


a gold cross, silver plate, and clay pipes. 
He also has found thirteen skulls, each 
with a bullet hole between the eyes. 

To further the search, 55-year-old 
Prince is financing an expedition, using 
Army amphibious jeeps, draglines, jet 
pumps, and other equipment, which must 
await favorable wind and current before 
setting out. Unlike other treasure hunters 
who keep their secrets to themselves, 
Prince says: “I had to get a permit be- 
cause this [expedition] is so big it will 
have to be handled right.” 

Blasé state officials, who have seen 
treasure hunters come and go, were little 
interested in Prince’s story. 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





Fresh War With a Fresh Red Army 


Some GI’s even thought they might 
get home for Christmas. The First Cavalry 
Division hoped to reach Tokyo in time to 
lead an Armistice Day victory parade 
along the broad avenue in front of the 
Imperial Palace grounds. Up and down 
the line, up and down the ranks, hearts 
quickened at the delightful prospect of 
leaving Korea to the Koreans. 

That was two weeks ago. This week 
the future was tipped with cold steel, as 
icy as the winds that already blew down 
from the heart of Asia, over the bare 
mountains and poor fields of North Korea. 
At the very moment when final, complete 
victory seemed within grasp, the forces of 
Communist China suddenly intervened, 
reversed the tide of triumph, and struck 
dangerous blows deep into UN lines. 

The war began again. Once more there 
were infiltrations in the night, units cut 
off, Americans left to die amid the alien 
corn or surrender to a barbarous foe. 
Communiqués spoke of enemy tanks, 
amtitank guns, rocket launchers, and jet 
planes. Back trudged Chinese prisoners, 
clad in padded uniforms. And there were 
supposed to be 5,000,000 more where 
these came from. 


From Tokyo on Nov. 6, General 


MacArthur officially proclaimed that in 
“one of the most offensive acts of lawless- 
ness” and “without any notice of belliger- 
ency,” elements of “alien” Communists, 
backed by a great concentration of divi- 
sions in Manchuria, had entered the 
Korean war. Their objective was to trap 
the UN forces and this had been averted 
only by the skill of Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker, commander of the Eighth Army. 

MacArthur went on to explain the in- 
tolerable military situation caused by the 
Chinese intervention. The Reds are able 
to mass and supply their troops and 
planes in safety beyond the Yalu River 
frontier because the UN forces are for- 
bidden to strike outside Korea. Thus arose 
the prospect of not only a winter cam- 
paign but a practically endless war—un- 
less the UN forces can bomb and shell 
and perhaps invade Manchuria. 

By even the standards of modern “un- 
official” conflict, this could mean war with 
Communist China. A secret report to 
Washington indicated that the Reds had 
weighed this risk at a meeting on Oct. 24 
and decided to take it. (For a full ac- 
count of this and other factors behind 
Chinese intervention, see Key to Con- 
flict, page 36). On Nov. 4 the Chinese 
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“Self-defense”? These Chinese Red soldiers were captured “aiding Korea” 
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announced that all political parties 
agreed that “aiding Korea” was neces- 
sary for “self-defense” of China itself 
since China and not Korea was the real 
target of the American “imperialists.” 
War between the U.S. and China 
would involve the Sino-Russian pact pro 
viding for mutual assistance against an 
attack by Japan allied with any other 
power. The Soviets last week carefully 
accused the U.S. of using Japanese troops 
in Korea. Western diplomats wrestled 
with this new and terrible dilemma. The 
road to a third world war had seldom 
looked so straight and so short. 


THE BATTLE: 


Chinese Cale adar 


The calendar of the blackest week in 
Korea since before the Inchon landing: 
POct. 30: Lt. Reynold Muranaka, a Ho- 
nolulu Nisei, questions sixteen Communist 
prisoners, wearing quilted uniforms. 
wool-lined hats with ear flaps, and cloth 
shoes with padded soles, in an old school- 
house above Hamhung. They prove to be 
Chinese. Although they insist they are 
labor troops, they are armed with two 
grenades and six mortar shells each. 
Oct. 31: Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond’s 
X Corps identifies “a Chinese Communist 
regiment in combat.” It is covering the 


nexus of hydroelectric power plants fed 
by the Changjin and Pujon Reservoirs. It 
crossed the Yalu River by train on Oct. 16. 
Nov. 1: Red jet planes, perhaps Rus- 


sian-made MIG-15s_ with swept-back 
wings and 625-mile-an-hour speeds, 
make their Korean debut. Six of them 
dogfight with propeller-driven American 
F-51s near the refugee Red capital at 
Sinuiju. After two are damaged, thev 
flash toward Manchurian bases. Whether 
they are flown by Koreans or Chinese or 
even Russians is unknown. Russian-made 
Yak fighters, unseen for many weeks, 
turn up again. Although twelve are de- 
stroyed, others appear daily. 

PNov. 2: The I (Eye) Corps admits an 
assault by “Chinese troops,” adding “We 
don’t know whether they represent the 
Chinese Government.” This assault takes 
place within 50 miles of the 328-foot- 
high, 2,788-foot-long Supung Dam across 
the Yalu, whose 640,000-kilowatt output 
(two-thirds of Hoover Dam’s) feeds Red 
China’s Manchurian industries and 
Soviet-occupied Dairen and Port Arthur. 
In the frosty dawn around the gold 
mining center of Unsan, the Chinese 
charge on horse and foot as their bugles 
sound “Taps.” They chew up two First 
Cavalry Division battalions in what one 
officer calls “a massacre, Indian-style, like 
the one that hit Custer at Little Big Horn.” 
Nov. 3: Since so many Red troops now 
wear the Chinese Army’s five-pointed 
red star and speak only Chinese, Ameri- 
can front-line loudspeakers use Chinese 
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According to a recent widespread survey—almost 
half the motor car owners in the United States 
would own a Cadillac, if they had their unrestricted 
choice. Cadillac was, in fact, voted the favorite by 
more than five to one over any other motor car built 
in Ametica—a degree of leadership that is probably 
without parallel in all our industrial history. We 
regret, sincerely, that all who expressed their desire 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
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to own a Cadillac cannot do so. But we believe, 
with equal sincerity, that a great many have need- 
lessly denied themselves the pleasure. Cadillac’s 
relatively modest price, its unusual operating econ- 
omy and long life, make it a far more practical and 
sensible possession than many motorists realize. Why 
not visit your dealer soon—and see just how close 
you really are to the ‘Standard of the World.” 


* GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





150 MILES of NEW FREIGHT CARS 


Biggest order in Railroad History! 


15,000 NEW ALL-STEEL FREIGHT CARS... 
enough to form a solid train extending from 


Washington to Philadelphia and beyond! 


Just what industry is calling for as production 
speeds up everywhere . . . 6,250 box cars, 8,750 


gondolas ! 


Nearly 7,000 of these new cars are tagged for 
delivery before the end of the year—most of the 


others to be ready in the first quarter of 1951! 


That's the Pennsylvania Railroad’s order to 
car builders as it expands its vast freight fleet and 


facilities to keep pace with the growing demand 


for railroad transportation. 


Freight car builders say this is the largest order of 
its kind ever placed by one railroad. Including the 
cost of these 15,000 cars, $81 million, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is investing more than $100 million 


this year in newer and better freight cars. 


Greater efficiency is today’s goal of industry. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is cooperating to 


achieve this objective. 


\®/ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train . . . Safety — with Speed and Comfort 
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Chinese-aided Red drives (black arrows) saved power plants (symbols), 
blunted UN spearheads (green arrows), and forced retreat to the Chongchon 


to call on the enemy to surrender. In- 
stead, the Reds throw in T-34 tanks, 
self-propelled artillery, recoilless guns, 
and, for the first time, Russian-made 
“Katusha” rocket launchers. After an- 
nouncing that “the order of the day is 
full speed ahead to the Yalu River,” 
Maj. Gen. John H. Church puts his 24th 
Infantry Division into reverse, only 14 
miles from Sinuiju. The British 27th Bri- 
gade also is pulled back. The Second 
Infantry Division is rushed up to bolster 
the sagging South Koreans. 

PNov. 4: The “Eye” Corps, through 
POW’s, identifies no fewer than five 
Chinese divisions of the 39th and 40th 
Armies—perhaps 50,000 men. They ap- 
parently were rushed in from Manchuria 
one week earlier to the Supung Dam 
sector. The First Marine Division says 
the 370th, 371st, and 372nd Regiments 
of China’s 124th Division are blocking its 
path toward the Changjin and Pujon 
power plants. 

PNov. 5: The Eighth Army itself cau- 
tiously confirms that two Chinese. divi- 
sions, or their equivalent, are fighting in 
Korea, and that two long Communist 
truck convoys are crossing the Yalu at 
Sinuiju and the Supung Dam. But it says 
there still is no proof that the Chinese 
are fighting officially in their own units 
rather than as mere “volunteers” in North 
Korean outfits. The Republic of Korea 
estimates the Chinese troops in Korea 
at 75,000 men. 

By this week what General MacArthur 
diplomatically called the “alien Commu- 
nist forces” from “across the Yalu” had 
made the Eighth Army withdraw from 9 
to 50 miles back to the Chongchon River. 
But at least the United Nations forces 
had escaped “a possible trap ... surrep- 
titiously laid” and averted “any possibility 
of a great military reverse.” 

At the moment, UN tactics appeared 
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to be to hold the Chongchon line, at the 
narrowest neck of the Korean peninsula, 
lest the Reds breach the best natural 
obstacle before the fallen Communist 
capital of Pyongyang, only 40 miles away. 
Even so, elite Chinese troops, wearing 
blue uniforms with white piping, struck to 
within mortar range of the sandbagged 
highway bridge across the Chongchon 
near Sinanju, the advance UN supply 
base and airhead. The Chinese also 
drove across the muddy river into the 
outskirts of Kunu. 


TIBET: 


Red Wrap-Up 


The Chinese Red Army plodded last 
week over 13,500-foot-high, snowbound 
caravan trails across the roof of the world 
in Central Asia to within 135 miles of 
Lhasa, Tibet’s capital. It met negligible 
resistance from Tibet’s 10,000 troops, 
sketchily trained and _ inadequately 
armed. India offered asylum to the 16- 
year-old Dalai Lama, the Living Buddha, 
Lord of Mercy, Precious Protector, Hvld- 
er of the Thunderbolt, etc. 

Red China’s conquest of the 3,000,000- 
man Himalayan nation, however, threat- 
ened to be a Pyrrhic victory, won at the 
cost of India’s friendship. On Oct. 26 New 
Delhi, which has insisted on Tibet’s au- 
tonomy under Chinese suzerainty, told 
Peking the invasion was “most surprising 
and regrettable.” On Oct. 30 Peking shot 
back: “The problem of Tibet is a domes- 
tic problem of the People’s Republic of 
China and no foreign interference shall 
be tolerated.” On Oct. 31 New Delhi 
reiterated that the Tibet invasion had 
“no justification whatever” and deplored 
its effect on Indian-Chinese “friendly re- 
lations and the interest of peace all 
over the world.” 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





ENVOYS: 
Muccio the Modest 


“What are you going to do,” John J. 
Muccio, American Ambassador to Korea, 
was asked by a Brown University class- 
mate in 1949, “when American troops are 
withdrawn and the Russians come march- 
ing down from North Korea into Seoul?” 
Muccio replied: “I'll be standing there 
with an American flag in my hand— 
waving it like hell.” 

However prophetic his words, Muccio 
couldn’t also foresee that on Oct. 24, 
1950, fifth anniversary of the United 
Nations, he would again be standing in 
Seoul, waving both the Stars and Stripes 
and the UN’s blue and white banner. 
“The United Nations, having passed with 
flying colors its first test in arms, will 
continue to battle for the freedom of 
mankind,” the envoy rejoiced. 

It was only last week that the UN 
itself got a good look at the modest, 
reserved man who had passed his own 
biggest test. Ambassador Muccio was 
summoned from Seoul by a State Depart- 
ment cable which read in effect: COME 
HOME SO WE CAN PICK YOUR BRAINS. 
“Mooch” Muccio proved to be every inch 
the antithesis of the striped-pants diplo- 
mat. Behind horn-rimmed glasses, he 
looks more like a Midwestern business- 
man. His face is dark and deeply creased. 
A contemplative bachelor, he is fond of 
walking, reading, dogs, and grand opera 
(at parties, he unlimbers a powerful, 
pleasant baritone). Muccio listens more 
than he talks, drops the “g” from “ing,” 
and, in fact, has a hesitating drawl that 
one Southerner identified with the East 
Tennessee hills. Actually he was born in 
Valle Agricola, Italy, 50 years ago. 

One of the three foreign-born Ameri- 
can Ambassadors,* Muccio was brought 
to Providence, R.I., as a child. He was 
still an alien when he joined the United 
States Army in 1918. He graduated from 
Brown, where he refused to join a frater- 
nity, in 1921. He was naturalized that 
year and entered the foreign service. 

A career diplomat ever since, Muccio 
was sent first to Hamburg, served from 
1926 to 1935 in the China area, was 
suddenly shifted to Latin America, and 
in 1945 became Ambassador Robert 
Murphy’s assistant in Germany. Sent to 
Korea in 1948, he initially used the velvet 
glove to restrain President Syngman 
Rhee. Last spring he took off the glove. 
He was behind Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s blunt blast that the Rhee re- 
gime must clean its financial house and 
hold its May election as scheduled, if 
it expected continued economic and 
military aid. 

To the American colony in Seoul on 





*The others: Wiliam O’Dwyer, Irish-born Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, and Irving Florman, Polish-born (of 
Swedish parentage ) Ambassador to Bolivia. 
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Embattled ambassador: John 
Muccio with General MacArthur 


June 25, Muccio always will be a hero. 
He was never panicky. While Tokyo 
GHQ still minimized the Red invasion, 
he sent the earliest, most accurate dis- 
patches to Washington and evacuated 
all Americans by June 27. Only then did 
Muccio himself leave Seoul—with only a 
case of Scotch, a few boxes of cigars, 
and two suits. 

In Muccio’s eyes, the great mystery of 
the Korean war is still the Reds’ one-week 
halt after the capture of Seoul. They 
could have dashed all the way, un 
opposed,. down to Pusan. Instead they 
waited until American Army units ap- 
peared. Muccio was _ repeatedly in 
danger. In July, his flivver plane dodged 
a Russian-made fighter only by buzzing 
down to treetop level. In early August, 
he insisted on staying in embattled Taegu 
while making Rhee seek safety in Pusan. 
Incidentally, he denies having virtually 
to kidnap Rhee to get him out of Seoul 
in June. 

On returning triumphantly to his 
spacious Seoul residence in September, 
Muccio found its fine lawn dug up with 
slit trenches and overgrown with knee- 
high weeds. The house was stripped and 
its well-stocked wine cellar was empty. 
All that remained were a bronze Chinese 
figurine, a bronze incense burner, and a 
deep freeze. On Wake Island in October, 
President Truman himself pinned the 
Medal of Merit on Muccio. Still, the 
ambassador remained so unassuming that, 
on landing at Washington Saturday, Oct. 
28, he asked to be taken immediately to 
a football game. Warned that the drizzly 
day wouldn't be pleasant, Muccio re 
plied: “Well, I certainly can stand a little 
shower—after all I’ve been through.” 


Newsweek 
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Enter the Chinese Communists 


by Gen. CARL A. SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


“YONFIRMED reports that Chinese 
} Red troops are fighting in North 
Korea are disquieting. But it is difficult 
to believe that the Chinese will com- 
mit their forces in major strength un- 
less guaranteed at least the support of 
the Soviet Russian air force. And if it is 
true that Soviet Russia does not 
want to enter the conflict at 
this time, then the Korean 
war should be _ liquidated 
within a few months. 

The Chinese may be put- 
ting up a token fight to save 
the face of their foreign 
minister, who promised help 
to the North Koreans, or 
they may be fighting for the 
limited objective of securing 
the Manchurian supply of 
hydroelectric power from installations 
in the Yalu River basin. 

Whatever they are doing, it is ob- 
vious that if they continue to fight and 
to build up their forces, it will be nec- 
essary for the United Nations to bomb 
supply lines and industrial targets 
deep in Chinese territory. The UN’s 
present dominance in the air—an ad- 
vantage which cannot be relinquished 
—can be exploited in no other way. 
Thus Manchuria’s growing industry 
might be the price of continued Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea. 

Mao Tse-tung could scarcely risk 
paying that price unless he was sure 
of help from the Russian air force. 
Russia’s conduct in the Korean affair 
has indicated up to now that it is not 
willing to risk its air force in the 
Korean conflict. 

For the benefit of our future rela- 
tions with Asian peoples, it is desirable 
to remove our troops from Korea as 
quickly as the military situation will 
permit. Occupation forces will be no 
more popular in Korea than they have 
been in other nations, perhaps less so. 

While in Korea I was told of an 
ancient native who made this reply to 
the questign of an intelligence officer 
about the relative merits of Commu- 
nism and Western democracy: “Young 
man, it makes little difference to a 
blade of grass whether it is eaten by a 
horse or a cow.” It is vital to our future 
that we should not appear to the Asian 
peoples as either a horse or a cow. 


ECENTLY questions have arisen 
R about use of the atom bomb 
against Japan in the last war. It is 
being said that General MacArthur 
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knew nothing about the plan to use 
the bomb in advance of its use and 
that Kyoto was one of the originally 
chosen targets. I believe I can clear 
up these questions. 

After the conclusion of the war in 
Europe I was ordered to the Pacific to 
take command of the Strategic Air 
Force. With me went the 
fateful order for the drop- 
ping of the atom bomb. The 
last paragraph of the order 
read: “It is desired that you 
personally deliver one copy 
of this directive to General 
MacArthur and one copy to 
Admiral Nimitz for their 
information.” 

Arriving at Guam on July 
29, I saw Admiral Nimitz 
the following day, and on Aug. 1, flew 
to Manila and delivered the directive 
to General MacArthur. The bomb was 
dropped on Aug. 6. These dates prove 
conclusively that MacArthur had full 
information on the dropping of the 
atom bomb about a week before it 
was exploded over Hiroshima. 

The paragraph dealing with targets 
follows: “The 509 Group, 20th Air 
Force, will deliver its first special 
bomb as soon as weather will permit 
visual bombing after about 3 Aug., on 
one of the targets Hiroshima, Kokura, 
Niigata, and Nagasaki.” Instructions to 
the Strategic Air Force in the Pacific 
were not to hit Kyoto with any type of 
bomb because the city itself was 
considered as a national shrine. 
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URING the last weeks of the war in 

the Pacific there were not only 
two distinct commands—MacArthur’s 
and Nimitz’s, each with its own air 
force—but a third separate command, 
the Strategic Air Force, which was 
directly responsible to the Joint Chiefs 
in Washington. Compare that con- 
fused and illogical situation with that 
in Korea, where General MacArthur 
has been in supreme command during 
the entire war. 

To any follower of events in Korea 
it must be obvious that without the 
unity of effort ensured by. a single 
command the war might well have 
ended in a historic disaster in the first 
few weeks. Any doubts or hesitancies 
which commanders of different ele- 
ments may have entertained were 
dispelled by the bold and _ brilliant 
leadership of General MacArthur. 
Unification has proved itself in Korea. 
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The Korean war took per- 
haps its most fateful turn last 
weck when the Chinese Com- 
munists intervened. Most indi- 
cations were that the Reds still 
wanted to avert a world confla- 
gration. But once again they 
showed they were not afraid to 
march to the edge of the preci- 
pice. Somber diplomatic and 
intelligence reports, reaching 
world capitals, indicated the 
edge was closer than the West 
had thought. Here is what 
these reports reveal regarding 
the chief questions raised by 
Chinese intervention. 


A Third World War? 


At the outbreak of the Korean war 
the United States gambled that Russia 
did not want global conflict. This con- 
viction is still held in Washington, and 
the gamble will be taken again if nec- 
essary. But Chinese intervention in 
Korea has made it a riskier gamble. 

The reason is startling. The United 
States received last week the only 
report it considers reliable concerning 
the inner plans of the Chinese high 
command for Korea. It comes from a 
source consistently reliable in the past, 
with one exception. Edward Weintal, 
Newsweek diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this account of what the report 
contains: 

The Peking government has now 
decided to intervene in Korea and to 
risk, if necessary, a full-scale war 
against the United States and the 
United Nations. The decision was 
taken Oct. 24 by the Peking Central 
People’s Committee and incorporated 
by it in a formal resolution. 

In proposing the resolution, Mao 
Tse-tung is said to have argued that 
the United States was bent on world 
domination; that it had already com- 
mitted acts of aggression in Korea and 
Formosa; that the deliberate bombing 
of Chinese towns clearly showed 
China to be next on America’s list; 
and that therefore China may as well 
fight the United States now. 

Mao was followed, the report said, 
by Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, who 
stressed that “American employment 
of Japanese troops” in Korea made 
China’s mutual-assistance treaty with 
the Soviets immediately effective. In 
any case, China could not refuse the 






Soviet request for intervention—made 
by Molotov personally during his visit 
to China in mid-August—in view of 
the generous assistance and equip- 
ment received from the Soviets. 


The report was borne out by a signi- 
ficant shift in Chinese propaganda. 
The Chinese are now stressing three 
lines. First, the UN forces intend to 
invade Manchuria. Second, China 
cannot stand by while the Korean 
Communist regime is wiped out. 
Third, the United States is too weak 
to make an effective attack on China. 


Why Did China Come In? 


According to Washington experts, 
the minimum conclusion to be drawn 
from Chinese words, actions, and our 
own intelligence reports is that the 
Peking government, goaded by the 
Russians, has now decided on limited 
intervention but has also accepted the 
risk of a full-scale war in pursuing its 
and the Soviet’s short-range objectives 
in Korea. Why? There is general 
agreement that the Communists had 
three objectives. 
>The complex of power plants along 
the Yalu River provides a large part of 
the power for Manchurian industry. 
China’s industrialization—key to the 


KEY TO CONFLICT... 





over-all Communist program—in turn 
depends on Manchurian production. 
An anti-Communist Korean regime 
could—and probably would—cut off 
the flow of power to Manchuria. 
PSoviet strategy stresses defense in 
depth to the point of an intellectual 
fixation. A UN advance to the Siberian 
borders would bring possibly hostile 
troops to within 90 miles of Vladi- 
vostok. Chinese intervention may avert 
this advance as well as protect the 
Yalu power plants. 

>The end of the Korean war would 
have released _ substantial _ battle- 
trained American forces for the 
reinforcement of Europe. Chinese in- 
tervention keeps them tied down in a 
nasty little war in Korea. It likewise 
continues to drain supplies and arms 
from the United States and thereby 
retards American mobilization and 
European rearmament. 


How Were We Surprised? 


Students of Pacific strategy have 
long advanced a theory concerning 
the place of Korea. This theory is 
illustrated by a triangle whose three 
points rest on Port Arthur, Vladivostok, 
and Southern Japan. Strategically, 
Korea is thus divided into two parts. 
The northern part, above the narrow 
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Strategic theory holds Korea is a double threat 
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..» AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


waistline naturally complements Man- 
churia and Siberia. In possession of a 
hostile power, North Korea threatens 
communications to Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok, as well as the theoretical 
communication between the two great 
bases. On the other hand, South Korea 
complements Southern Japan. In 
enemy hands it threatens this highly 
industrialized region. 

This theory has had a deep effect 
on American thinking during the 
Korean war. A Communist Korea was 
recognized as a dagger aimed at the 
heart of Japan. Contrariwise, it was 
argued that for United States troops 
to proceed beyond the narrow waist 
of the peninsula might force Russia 
and China to intervene. Furthermore, 
these northern regions of Korea consist 
of mountainous badland which the 
Japanese never did control. 

When the decision was taken to 
cross the 38th parallel, a Pentagon 
“civil affairs” directive therefore or- 
dered General MacArthur to halt 
American and British troops X miiles 
below the Siberian and Manchurian 
borders and to use only South Korean 
troops in occupying territory north of 
that line. However, the Communist 
collapse apparently led MacArthur to 
advance X line close to the borders. 
In the last week of October, orders to 


halt even on this line evidently were 
countermanded from Tokyo. 

At this stage MacArthur, along with 
official Washington and London 
had discounted the possibility of ef- 
fective Chinese intervention. At the 
Wake Island meeting with President 
Truman, MacArthur was also reported 
to have said that because of the logis- 
tics involved the Chinese could, at 
most, commit two to three divisions in 
Korea and that these could be handled 
by the UN Forces—barring, however, 
Soviet air support. 

The first conclusive information 
Washington received from MacArthur 
on Chinese intervention came in the 
general's Oct. 6 communiqué. Until 
then, reports from Tokyo had merely 
reported the capture of Chinese pris- 
oners and the identification of Chinese 
units without drawing any conclusions. 


What Do We Do Next? 


MacArthur's information was pre- 
sented to the UN by the U.S. this 
Monday and a special Security Coun- 
cil session asked to discuss it. Mean- 
while a resolution has been drafted by 
the State Department for submission 
to the Council when detailed informa- 
tion is received to support action 
against Chinese intervention. 





In the Security Council this resolu- 
tion will almost certainly be vetoed by 
the Russians. It will then be sent to the 
General Assembly. By a vote of 52 to 
5 the Assembly on Nov. 3 passed the 
Acheson proposals, giving it the power 
to recommend use of armed forces in 
international disputes. The resolution 
will provide a quick test of the As- 
sembly’s new powers. The first move 
will be to send a UN Peace Observa- 
tion Commission to Korea and recom- 
mend that every UN member support 
it with earmarked forces. 


Will Britain Support Us? 


The British Commonwealth has fur- 
nished the U.S. with its only important 
outside armed support in Korea. How- 
ever, the question of Communist China 
has deeply divided Washington and 
London. Now Chinese intervention in 
Korea and the invasion of Tibet may 
bring Britain and the U.S. together in 
a common policy on China, as well as 
on Korea. 

One of the chief reasons for British 
support of Red China has been the 
desire to maintain ties with, and in- 
fluence on, the pro-Chinese Indian 
Government. But the approach of the 
Communist armies to the forbidden 
city of Lhasa may cause something 
like a revolution in Indian diplomacy. 
This can have worldwide repercussions 
and might even swing the Indians into 
line on Anglo-American policy on 
Korea at this critical moment. 

An indication of the depth of India’s 
anger at the Chinese: In addition to 
the acidulous published exchanges be- 
tween Peking and New Delhi, the 
Indians have instructed their ambas- 
sador to tell the Chinese that the 
Indian Government has not “over- 
looked” the Communist declaration 
that Tibet will be liberated from “for- 
eign imperialism.” The only foreign 
influence in Tibet, the Indians pointed 
out was Indian. New Delhi has been 
further shocked by hostile Chinese 
gestures against strategic Nepal, which 
India is pledged to defend by force. 

Whitehall is alarmed over the in- 
vasion of Tibet, more because it 
seems to indicate new policies in 
Peking than because the Chinese Com- 
munists presumably will dominate the 
Himalayan passes into India. It is 
feared that Burma may be high on 
the Chinese expansion list. Chinese 
maps, showing half of Burma in China, 
have been filtering into Northern 
Burma lately. 
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DIPLOMACY: 


INTERNATIONAL 





Red Booby Trap on German Arms 


Chinese intervention in Korea was 
hardly more than the thinnest of shadows 
in the hot, bright sun of Indian summer in 
Washington at the beginning of last week. 
The thermometer hovered around 80; 
yet autumn leaves drifted dreamily down 
in the soft breeze. 

The weather was as unreal as the 
discussions of the eleven defense minis- 
ters of the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 
Many of the points made in the European 
rearmament plan, presented by French 
Premier René Pleven, were so unwork- 
able that they weren’t even discussed. 
The chief issue was the French demand 
that German units in a European Army 
be limited to battalion strength, whereas 
the United States had proposed rearming 
ten German divisions. The French re- 
mained adamant. So the ministers de- 
parted with the European Army where 
it was when they began—on paper. 

The Russians thereupon stole into the 
camp of Western disunity with a care- 
fully conceived booby trap. They called 
for a meeting of the American, French, 
British, and Soviet Foreign Ministers to 
discuss proposals for uniting, demilitariz- 
ing, and concluding a peace treaty with 
Germany. These were put forth Oct. 21 
at the Prague meeting of satellite minis- 
ters under Vyacheslav Molotov. 

This Monday the Soviets turned their 
attention to the celebration of the an- 
niversary of their revolution. Marshal 
Nikolai Bulganin delivered the keynote 
speech: a prediction that United States 


troops would yet be “driven out” of Ko- 
rea because Red’ China “fights and stands 
. .. Side by side” with Russia. 


Significance-- 

The United States is coming up with a 
compromise plan on rearming Germany 
which the French are expected to accept. 
According to this plan, the Germans will 
be formed not in divisions but in combat 
teams. These, in turn, are to be incorpo- 
rated into divisions in a ratio of two 
French or other Western European teams 
to one German. The teams may be com- 
manded by colonels which would obviate 
the need of German generals and of a 
German general staff. 

All the Western Powers are taking the 
Russian conference proposal at its propa- 
ganda value. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweex’s London bureau cabled: 

Reliable intelligence reports reaching 
London from Iron Curtain sources put 
this interpretation on the Russian note to 
the Western Powers: (1) The Russians 
issued the note in the confident belief 
that it would meet with a flat turndown. 
(2) They plan to use this turndown as a 
basis for full and open rearmament of 
Eastern Germany. 

It has been obvious for some time that 
the Russians have lost all faith in the 
Volkspolizei. Members of the Peoples’ 
Police have been vanishing westward in 
droves, taking secret documents with 
them. It appears now that the Soviet 
Army has prevailed in its view that there 


is no point in trying to rearm East 
Germany by camouflage measures. 

At Prague, Molotov from the start ran 
into serious alarm on the part of the 
Poles and the Czechs lest Eastern Ger- 
many become another Korea, which 
would explode into their own faces. In 
reply, Molotov explained that a chain of 
unpleasantries was in store for the Ameri- 
cans in the East and that the Koreans 
would ultimately be “liberated.” Then he 
announced brusquely that the time had 
come to rearm Eastern Germany seriously 
and he promised that the East Germans 
would be able to take care of Berlin by 
themselves in due course. 

Also, during the Prague conference, 
Molotov had to face anxious inquiries 
from the Rumanians and Hungarians as 
to whether Russia intended to sign an 
Austrian treaty in order to lull the West. 
He gave categorical assurances that no 
such thing was contemplated until after 
the Yugoslav difficulty was “liquidated.” 


BRITAIN: 


Storm Over Living Costs 


With traditional pomp King George 
VI opened Parliament last week. As the 
royal procession swept down the Mall, 
one of the spectators was 2-year-old 
Prince Charles. Perched on the arm of 
his nanny, he waved as his mother 
Princess Elizabeth, went by, acknowl- 
edging the plaudits of the crowd. 

The London Daily Express called the 
Gracious Speech From the Throne “Gra- 
cious Guff.” The speech—a statement of 
future government policy—marked, in 
fact, the beginning of the political cam- 





Acme Photos 


Prince Charles waves to his mother as Princess Elizabeth salutes crowd along the Mall for opening of Parliament 
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AMERICAN STEEL CAPACITY 





1952 (end)— 109,963,000 tons (or more) 





NOW — 100,563,000 tons 





1945 —95,505,000 tons 





1940—81,619,000 tons 





Direct Military Needs 
Biggest World War Il Year 
22,800,000 tons 














New steel mills are being rushed to completion... 
still others are being planned. Existing mills are 
being improved, as steel companies review their 
plans to make sure they are ready to meet the new 


demands of re-armament and growing civilian needs, 


If you need some of the many, many things made from 


steel that make American life so comfortable, be patient. 


Right now, steel supplies seem shorter than they really 
are. The steel industry is bigger than you think. Look 
carefully at the chart for proof of that. Competition 
has made it big and strong, taught it to lick every prob- 


lem by breaking production records. 







More than 200 oon 
and independent st 


; 


ies make up the free 
industry of America. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE * 350 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used, It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


ircut 
our next haircy ’ 
Like to try Kreml? nines h sos application. 


ask your barber for the 


/, , @ 
IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 


never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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“Son—go tell Pa that Truman says all Americans hav 





ce ( 


" on to quit luxury building.” 











Giles—London Express 


As Others See Us: The London cartoonist Giles, inspired by 
President Truman’s defense controls, takes this poke at the U.S. 
passion for plumbing which has annoyed so many Europeans. 


paign for Britain’s next general election 
(probably early next year). 

The most controversial passage was the 
announcement that the Labor govern- 
ment intended to perpetuate by legisla- 
tion the system of controls which is the 
economic basis of the Socialist state. 

But the speech ignored the high po- 
litical controversies of the hour—the cost 
of living and housing. These—barring war 
—will be the primary issues at the polls. 
Therefore the government again mus- 
tered its tiny majority in the House of 
Commons to face Tory and Liberal as- 
saults on both homes and prices, as well 
as on the permanent controls bills. 

Hugh Gaitskell, new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his maiden speech de- 
fended the government's index of prices, 
now generally discredited by the public 
as lagging far behind day-to-day price 
increases. When he said: “It is quite 
clear that in these last twelve months 
the rise in prices has in fact slowed down 
substantially,” the opposition benches 
dissolved in sarcastic laughter. 

However, the Chancellor did admit 
that the effect on the British economy of 
increased raw-material prices in the next 
year or two “is_ likely to be pretty serious.” 
His remedies were Crippsian: more con- 
trols, a careful limit to wage increases, 
continued high taxation, and more and 
better production at lower costs. 


Significance-- 


Behind the emphasis on the cost of 
living in the Commons debate lies the 
knowledge by both government and op- 
position that the creeping advance in 
price levels is beginning to hurt the 
Socialists badly. Only last week the Tories 


doubled their previous majority in win- 
ning an Oxford by-election. And an acute 
fear of inflation is nationwide. 

It is true that the Tories, if they got 
into power, probably would also find it 
impossible to check the cost of living, 
except through government economies 
and lower taxes. But competent political 
observers believe the time is approaching 
when the electorate may turn on the 
“ins” because of anger and panic over 
runaway prices and controlled wages-— 
regardless of the alternative. 

External factors which make the price 
outlook dangerous are the cost of the 
new rearmament program, the astronom- 
ical rise in world prices of raw materials. 
and the approaching end of Marshall aid. 
The British are now reluctantly accepting 
the prospect that they may get little or 
no ECA funds next year. But they cling 
to the hope that at the worst Marshall 
aid will be only “suspended” and that 
“free dollars” (spendable at British dis- 
cretion) will trickle in as part of the 
military-aid program. If not, they contend 
their reserves may still not be large 
enough to weather the coming storm. 


POLAND: 


Up Goes the Zloty 


A Polish widow burst into tears in a 
Warsaw clothing store last week. In 
almost a year she had saved enough to 
buy her children leggings and herself 
shoes for winter. Overnight, her savings 
had been cut by 99 per cent when the 
Polish Government revalued its currency 
on a par with the Soviet ruble. By de- 
cree, the zloty, which often sold as low as 
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Fe ts the stranger who 15 my brother 


THis Is THE story of a man I never knew, and yet I know 
all about him. 


He is dead now, and he lies in a tomb of polished marble 
whose splendor would surprise him. And people come 
from everywhere to stand here with their heads bowed, 
their eyes serious, their hearts filled with mourning 

for this man they never knew 


Because he wore a uniform when he died, they call him the 
Unknown Soldier. I think he was a good soldier, 

though fighting was never his business. He was a man 

of peace, I’m sure, though he never told me. 


He was born on a farm in the Dakotas... or was it a 
miner’s cottage in Pennsylvania, a tenement in the 

Bronx, a ranch house in Texas, a duplex apartment on 

Park Avenue? I can’t be sure, as I stand here with my hat 
in my hand, reverent at the grave of this man I never knew. 


I don’t know his name, or his business, whether his 
grammar was good, his accent like mine; 


what books he read; what church he went to; 
which way he voted; how much money he had. 


Was he a poet, bookkeeper, truck driver, surgeon, 
lumberjack, errand boy, student? Was he telling a joke, or 
cursing his sergeant, or writing to his family, 

when the missile came? 


I don’t know. For when they picked this man, from among 
all our nameless dead, he was lying quiet in a closed 
coffin, and known only to God. 


But I do know that he is deserving of honor and respect. 
For, whoever he may be, I feel sure he must have 
believed, as I do, in the equality of men, the promise 
of men, the duty of men to live justly with each 

other and with themselves, 


And that is why I stand here with my hat in my hand, 
reverent at the grave of the stranger who is my brother, 
my father, my son, my countryman, my friend. 
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so revolutionary in principle... 





so limitless in application ... it brings the advantages 





of modern, mechanized accounting within the 





reach of every business, 61g or small! 








Never such a machine at any price 


. and the price is surprisingly low! 


a 


Out of Burroughs’ never-ending 
quest for better tools for business 
has come the most versatile, the 
most completely automatic, the 
most economical accounting 
machine ever built. 


This is the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic—the fulfillment of an idea 
to which Burroughs engineers, 
accounting experts and designers 
devoted years of effort until tests 
in actual accounting work proved 
its perfection. 


The Sensimatic accounting 
machine employs an entirely new 
principle, Its mechanical “brains” 
—the sense plates that control its 
operation—endow it with sim- 
plicity, compactness, speed, and 
a flexibility never before ap- 
proached in a single machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e¢@ DETROIT 32, 


Businesses, big and small, have 
gained unprecedented benefits 
from the Sensimatic’s amazing 
flexibility. With a single machine, 
small offices are able to mecha- 
nize all their accounting work. 
Larger offices can eliminate peak 
loads by instantly switching 
several Sensimatics to one job. 
They can make changes in ac- 
counting systems without ma- 
chine replacements. 

Business is benefiting, too, from 
the other advantages inherent in 
the Sensimatic—ease of operation, 
ease of servicing, and a price 
surprisingly low for a machine 
that does so many things so well. 

See the Sensimatic demon- 
strated at your nearest Burroughs 
office today, or write— 


MICHIGAN 
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Flexibility 
unlim / ited J 


Slip one control panel out... 
slip another one in—and the 
Sensimatic is teady to handle a 
different set of four accounting 
jobs. It becomes a machine 
custom-made for any work at 
hand—just that simply! 







This Sensimatic control panel directs 
the machine through every mathe- 
matical function . . . every carriage 
movement. The panel senses the 
operation . . . the Sensimatic per- 
forms it—automatically! 






The control panel sets the machine 
up for four separate accounting jobs. 
The operator simply turns the knob 
at the side of the Sensimatic to 
change from one job to another. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 








MEET SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON... 
Penthouse party or rural rigadoon... Johnnie Walker is always 
right at home! For this Scotch of superlative body and 
bouquet—so richly mellow and silky-smooth in flavour—just 
naturally belongs wherever the discriminating gather. 
JOHNNIE WA LKER Blended Scotch Whisky... 
the same high quality the world over. Red Label, Black Label, 
both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 


New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


Born 1820 yp XR ... still going strong 





































INTERNATIONAL 
4,000 for $1 on the black market, was 


now worth 25 cents. 

One new zloty was exchanged for each 
100 turned in, thereby wiping out the 
remnants of the middle class, independ- 
ent peasants, and small businessmen. Un- 
authorized possession of gold, platinum, 
or foreign currencies became punishab!e 
by death. As if in preparation for this 
order, all Poles had been forced to regis- 
ter their gold teeth with the government. 


GERMANY: 
Santa Kaput 


Santa Claus will be verboten in East- 
ern Germany this Christmas. Soviet-zone 
authorities last week ordered manufac- 
turers to make no toy Santa Clauses or 
Christmas angels, Instead, they must turn 
out dolls in the blue-shirt uniform of 
the Communist-front Free German Youth. 


WESTERN EUROPE: 


Autumn Leaves of 1950 


There was a nip in the air and a nip in 
the thoughts of Western Europeans last 
week. Winter was coming and so pos- 
sibly was the greatest crisis in the cold 
war. Meanwhile, French, Germans, and 
Britons enjoyed the fading pleasures of 
autumn as best they might. Newswezk 
correspondents send these reports from 
three capitals: 

Paris: For Toussaint (All Saints’ Day) 
the weather was traditionally dismal. A 
66-mile-an-hour wind raged around the 
top of the Eiffel Tower. Rain poured 
from gloomy skies and dead yellow 
leaves whirled with intermittent gusts. 
Nearly 1,000,000 Parisians went to cem- 


Grim Reaper: Italian author 
Curzio Malaparte poses an ac- 
tress playing Death in his first 
movie, “The Forbidden Christ.” 
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Decide 


Before You 


“Look 
Unde 


Truck 


Ir TAKES a lot of truck to meet the demands of present-day 
motor transportation! And no other parts of the truck take more 
—and give more—than the axles. It’s no wonder then, that so 
many cost-conscious truck buyers make sure their new trucks 
are equipped with dependable Timken-Detroit Axles. Because 
of such outstanding features as Hypoid Gearing, these rugged 
axles have rolled up a record of dependability through billions 
of miles of tough, day-to-day operation . . . proof enough of 





their superior design and construction! It will pay you to look 
under the truck before you buy. Look for—and demand— 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 






ONE JOB IN EVERY SEVEN IS 
IN HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION! 


TIMKEN - DETROIT 
BUILDS THE WORLD'S ONLY 
“EAMILY” OF ADVANCED-RELATED 
DESIGN REAR DRIVING AXLES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. » OSHKOSH, WIS. + UTICA, N. Y. 
ASHTABULA AND KENTON, OHIO + NEW CASTLE, PA. 





GLENWOOD CANYON 


Colorado Rockies 





(aurorma fephyr 


ate puts the see in scenery 









‘, @ The most talked-about train in the country! 
In just 18 months, over a quarter-million travel-wise 
Americans have chosen it! 


Ss 


FEATHER RIVER CANYON © Spectacular daylight views—at scenery level! 


olifornia 


e Reclining coach seats—standard berths—private rooms. 


fen ° Daily — Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco. 


' ZR i. @ Through sleeping cars daily, New York-San Francisco. 


x] 
* 
mae 


“ @ Make reservations early — 
any railroad office or travel bureau. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


EXTRA COMFORT © EXTRA PLEASURE + NO EXTRA FARE 


Include Southern California via San Francisco + No Additional Rail Fare 


BURLINGTON 
A. COTSWORTH, Jr 
Passenger Traffic Mar 


ahemec 2.4, ie) 3 WESTERN PACIFIC 
H. F. ENO JOS. ( WHEELER 
Passenger Traffic Mar okt dale LAM AAehAl ata ale L 


Denver. Colorado Pel Waddelslaliaemen Gelibiela 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Black Star 
French Hunt: President Vincent 
Auriol grimly waits his turn to 
shoot at his annual pheasant hunt 
for the diplomatic corps. . 


eteries to decorate their family graves. 

True to form, café sitters refused to 
leave their terraces, and proprietors 
brought out glass partitions and polished 
charcoal braziers. For the café sitters, 
sipping apéritifs or Coca-Cola (growing 
steadily more popular) the newspapers 
were rich in thrills. The attempt on Presi- 
dent Truman’s life got the week’s biggest 
play, and George Bernard Shaw’s death 
drew many columns. Interest soon turned, 
however, to the usual French murders 
and the arrrival in Paris of Roberto Ros- 
sellini and Ingrid Bergman, preparatory 
to the film director’s suit against RKO 
for its American version of “Stromboli.” 
Asked if she planned to return to the 
United States, Miss Bergman replied: 
“I am not sure they’d let us in.” 

Bonn: On Nov. 3, 1949, the seven- 
week-old West German Bundestag, 
which had been meeting provisionally at 
the Rhineside capital of Bonn, decided 
by a vote of 200 to 176 to stay perma- 
nently in its new white Bundeshaus ( Par- 
liament building) and make this little old 
city the Bundeshauptstadt of the young 
republic. On Nov. 3, 1950, a wet, windy 
day, Bonn could reflect on the past year 
with the thought that just possibly it had 
no honest right to call itself the federal 
capital at all. Sensational charges of 
widespread vote buying and selling in 
the Bundestag—especially in connection 
with the decision to make Bonn rather 
than Frankfurt the capital—had shocked 
the West Germans and given the East- 
zone Communists a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to sneer at Bonn-style democracy. 

Nevertheless, barring a far future re- 
turn of the German capital to Berlin, 
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International 
...including American Ambassador 
David Bruce, sporting a hunting 
costume complete with white gai- 
ters in honor of the occasion. 


Bonn will continue to be probably the 
smallest major capital in the world. Lying 
between the wooded Venusberg and 
the Rhine, the city now numbers about 
114,000. Some 5,600 officials, civil serv- 
ants, and workers have entered the fed- 
eral service, hardly a great government 
machine, yet enough to raise charges of 
bureaucracy. To house them a building 
program of some 3,000 units is nearly 
ore-third complete; the country’s univer- 
sal building material, gray concrete 
blocks, are heaped everywhere. 

All this has changed but hardly trans- 
formed Bonn. Current enrollment of 
6.561 in the famous university is the 
highest since the war; but its main build- 
ing, arching gracefully over the end of 
Koblenzer Strasse at the Hofgarten, is 
only about 50 per cent rebuilt from bomb 
damage. The opera house is still utterly 
demolished; a substitute theater and 
concert hall function in the municipal 
auditorium of Biirgerverein. There are a 
few fairly good restaurants, but a seeker 
after night-club life can exhaust Bonn’s 
offerings in a couple of evenings and 
might as well resign himself to a half- 
hour drive to Cologne, or better, an hour 
and a half to gay Diisseldorf. 

london: As the first winter fog curled 
its way around Britain, the island inhabit- 
ants sunned themselves synthetically in 
traditional color and splendor. At the 
royal film Command Performance of “The 
Mudlark” not even the black dresses 
worn by the Queen and the two Prin- 
cesses in mourning for King Gustav of 
Sweden could dim the glitter of the 
Hollywood scene. Gloria Swanson, Irene 
Dunne, Marlene Dietrich, and Vera- 
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YOUR ALLIED AGENT 








no.1 specialist 
in storage ! 





Your local Allied Agent is the No. 1 Specialist in local and long- 
distance moving, storage and packing. See your classified tele- 
phone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO. 1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS ¢ NO. 1 IN SERVICE ¢ HO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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This seal identifies 
America’s leading 


home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty .. . outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances. 





.-. and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 





the better the finish 
the better the buy! 












REG.U.S. pat. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ + « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Ellen were among the ten American 
movie stars who made their bows and 
curtsies along with retiring American Am- 
bassador Lewis Douglas and his daughter 
Sharman to their majesties after the show. 

Thousands stood in the cold to see the 
King and Queen drive in state to the 
House of Lords for the opening of Parlia- 
ment on Oct. 31. Also watching the pro- 
cession, from behind the curtains at 
Marlborough House, was the Duke of 
Windsor, on a three-day visit with his 
mother, Queen Mary. It was the first 





... and Princess Margaret and Gloria Swanson at command film showing 


' European 
London glamour: Movie star Vera-Ellen, Sharman and Lewis Douglas... 


time Britain’s former king had seen his 
brother carrying out what might have 
been his own state duties. 

Many of the Britons who had come to 
town to see their King and Queen stayed 
over to do their Christmas shopping. De- 
partment stores, filled with more toys 
and fancy goods than anytime since the 
war, were packed with shoppers, eager 
to buy before prices soared. The first 
Christmas decorations went up: A huge, 
snow-covered team of reindeer at 
Selfridge’s in Oxford Street. 
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IT TAKES ONLY A FEW SECONDS to flow-coat metal beds with DULUX on 
this modern, conveyorized production line . . . but the special Du Pont 
formula gives years of protection! Practical resistance tests have proved 


BED TIME STORY 
WITH A BRIGHT FINISH 


DULUX for metal beds—typical of the 
12,000 Du Pont finish formulas 
working for industry today 


that DULUX has unsurpassed resistance to damage from temperature ex- 
tremes, spilled liquids, hard knocks and other deteriorating influences to 
which metal-furniture finishes are normally subjected. 


With a special DULUX finish formula, developed by Du Pont 
chemists in cooperation with a leading bed manufacturer, these 
metal beds for institutions can be flow-coated in a matter of 
seconds as they move along conveyors. The finish is then bonded 
to the metal at high temperatures . . . produces a rich, durable 
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TRUCKS BECOME TRAVELING BILLBOARDS, building goodwill toward the 
organization behind them, when Du Pont DULUX Enamel goes on. Both 
bus and truck fleet operators have learned that tough, handsome DULUX 
is in a class by itself when it comes to standing up to rough treatment on 
the road. Its long-lasting good looks can mean better public relations, less 


gloss that spells value to dollar-wise purchasing agents for hospi- 
tals, schools and hotels. 

Du Pont finishes like this have helped hundreds of manufac- 
turers cut production time, reduce cost. Du Pont finishes make 
products look better, wear better, sell better. More than 12,000 
of them have been formulated by Du Pont chemists over the last 
twenty-five years to satisfy the varied and specialized require- 
ments of industry. Remember, whatever your finish requirements, 
you can get expert help by contacting the Du Pont sales tech- 
nician in your area... . or by writing E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS « LACQUERS + ENAMELS + VARNISHES + THINNERS « STAINS 
AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY 


DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Ol) PONT 


REG.U.S, PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


paint shop “‘down time,” lower maintenance costs. 


KEEPING "EM DOWN ON THE “FARM”! 
Not satisfied with exacting labora- 
tory tests alone, Du Pont paint 
chemists test exterior finishes un- 
der all kinds of weather conditions 
at Du Pont “paint farms” located 
throughout the country. Here paint 
samples on test panels are exposed, 
sometimes for years, to the most 
severe outdoor exposure ... must 
measure up to highest standards. 
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HELPING MAKE MILLIONS OF SALES 
DUCO and DULUX Furniture Fir 
ishes provide a rich, satin sheen the # 
is the hallmark of quality furnitur 
.. . have helped to sell millions ¢ 
pieces at all price levels. Moreovei 
these outstanding Du Pont finishe 
resist discoloration, cracking, cra: 
ing and alcohol spillage for years . . 
enhance the reputation of both th 
manufacturer and the retailer. 











Huh? Delighted with the accuracy of 
American artillery fire he had called for 
from his Korean battle post, British Maj. 
Joun WiLLoucusy seized a microphone 
to deliver a special commendation to our 
troops. From John Donne’s poem “The 
Good Morrow,” he quoted: 
I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov'd? Were we not wean’d 
till then? 
But suck’d on countrey pleasures, 
childishly? 
After a long silence, an American voice 
replied: “I hear you loud and clear but 
do not undesstand your message. Please 
say all over again.” 


Fiddlesticks: In Smartville, Calif., 80- 
year-old Mrs. Kate LENAHAN left home 
at 5 p.m. for a stroll. When she didn't 
return, a sheriff's posse of 40 men organ- 
ized a search and finally found her at 
12:15 a.m. in the Sierra foothills. “I was 
just taking a little walk,” she said crossly. 


Double Trouble: PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
had his hands full when he bestowed the 
Congressional Medal of Honor on Ma- 
rine Col. Justice MARION CHAMBERS in a 
White House ceremony. The colonel’s 
7-month-old twin sons, Paut and Peter, 
stole the show. Just as Mr. Truman read 
the citation (for exceptional gallantry on 
Iwo Jima), Paul reached out and grabbed 
the document, waving it violently. After 
a gentle tug of war the President re- 
moved the baby’s hand. Then Peter 
pulled Mr. Truman’s handkerchief from 
his pocket. The President finally held 
Peter’s hand until the ceremony was over. 
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Tallulah: Barrelhouse and pinetop 


Mutual Admiration: Hot jazz devotee 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD, an ardent admirer 
of Louis ARMSTRONG and pianist Jor 
BusHkin, broke down and agreed to 
make a record with Bushkin, singing 
“You Go to My Head” and “One for the 
Road.” Bushkin has written a new song, 
“Portrait of Tallulah.” He explained: 
“T’ve tried to put Tallulah to music. The 
song’s melancholy and then, voom, we're 
off. It’s sophisticated then barrelhouse. 
And there’s some pinetop in it.” 


Red Christmas: Asked by UN reporters 
if he had any new names to suggest for 
the post of Secretary General, Soviet 
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Truman laughed as Colonel and Mrs. Chambers (right) held back the twins 
50 


Foreign Minister ANDREI VysHINSKy de- 
manded: “Do you think I go around with 
my pocket full of Christmas-tree decora- 
tions like Santa Cruz?” When he realized 
that he had substituted the name of 
Chilean delegate HERNAN SANTA Cruz 
for Santa Claus, Vyshinsky apologized. 
“Every time I see Mr. Santa Cruz I think 
of Santa Claus,” he explained. “Besides, 
Christmas is coming.” Diplomat Santa 
Cruz promptly sent Vyshinsky a toy St. 
Nick. Back came a bottle of vodka and a 
tin of caviar from the Foreign Minister. 


Loeal Girl: As he was cutting the wed- 
ding cake after his Riviera wedding to 
his third wife, Patrice Wymore, ERRo. 
FLYNN got a nasty shock: He was charged 
with seducing a 15-year-old Monaco girl. 
DANIELLE DeErvin. Miss Dervin’s parents 
seid Danielle was swimming alongside 
Flynn’s yacht when he enticed her 
aboard for a drink, followed by the fate 
that was worse than a court appearance 
to two other teen-agers of Flynn’s past 
acquaintance. Rallying, Flynn retorted 
that he had had not “the least relation- 
ship” with Miss Dervin. 


Man’s Home Is His Castle: People 
who think the Executive Mansion in 
Albany resembles a Charles Addams 
drawing heard a spirited defense of the 
house by Gov. THomas E. Dewey on a 
recent TV program. To an AFL leader 
who asked when he was going to replace 
“that old shack you live in,” Dewey said: 
“That's not an old shack. I think it was 
built in 1860. The roof leaks and every 
winter the walls crumble and occasionally 
a little piece of plaster falls on us in bed. 
The first week I was there we woke up 
and found that a bat’ was flying around 
the room. But Mrs. Dewey has com- 
pletely redecorated it without spending 
much money ... and we are very happy.” 


Detroit Downbeat: Detroit music lovers 
who mourned the passing of their sym- 
phony orchestra last year learned that 
76-year-old maestro SERGE KoussEvITZkY. 
retired conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, had expressed his willingness 
to revive and conduct the Detroit Sym- 
phony. From Tel Aviv, Israel, Kousse- 
vitzky cabled The Detroit Free Press: 
“Will do my best assist revival Detroit 
Symphony if ... Detroit City Society and 
public show active interest.” 


Disenchanted: James K. DONALDSON, 
a Brown University senior, went on a 
safari into darkest Africa and came back 
disappointed. “I was all set to see herds 
of rhinoceroses charging us, natives with 
rings through their noses swinging on 
vines across gullies, and beauties in sa- 
rongs walking through the steaming 
jungle,” he related. But all the animals 
they saw ran away from them; the 
wild animals were in big-game preserves. 
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Gift for Lizabeth: Cel< ing 
National Cat Week, Now. 0-11, 
the Las Vegas chapter of the 
American Feline Society, Inc., 
sent a white Persian cat to 


ailurophile  Lizabeth Scott. 


“You had to pay $1 to go in and there 
would be hundreds of tourists eating 
sandwiches and throwing empty beer 
bottles around.” Africa “looks like Arizona 
.. . [Most of the] natives we saw wore 
zoot suits. All you see are tourists chew- 
ing gum and wearing high-heeled shoes.” 


Panic in the Streets: In New York, 
residents of the Bronx froze in their 
tracks when they heard an “invasion 
bulletin” blaring over a public-address 
system. “Unidentified planes now ap- 
proaching New York ... all residences 
black out—take cover and prepare for 
atomic attack!” While traffic jammed, 
war-jittery citizens ran from their homes 
and hundreds milled in the streets, the 
voice continued: “The planes are 30 miles 
away—now 20 miles ...” At the height of 
the confusion police traced the broadcast 
to STANLEY Gorpon, 23, who wants to be 
a radio engineer and rigged up his own 
public-address system. Sentenced to 30 
days, Gordon said: “I was just trying 
out my voice to see how it sounded.” 


New Life: Because “you can’t go on 
being miserable forever,” NEpRA CLARK, 
beautiful widow of crooner Buddy Clark, 
who has lost four members* of her family 
by violent death in nine years (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 28), announced that she 
would marry Hollywood agent ALBERT 
Brocco. during the Christmas holidays. 
“Living alone can get terribly lonely ... 
I'm beginning a new life,” she said. “By 
finding happiness you give happiness.” 





*Her mother and son Douglas, fatally stabbed by 
her first husband, and Buddy Clark and their daugh- 
ter Penny, killed in accidents. 
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Do you have 2 «xesp-r-quer” 


search on .. 


fora 


branch plant:Joeation '? 








Let us supply complete, specific facts about the 
Greater CINCINNATI Industrial Area in relation to 
your needs. All in strictest confidence. 





UST as a starter, why not check over 
J some of the things you already know 
about the Greater Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Area? 

Take its central location, for instance. 
Your plant, here, would be within 
easy, 400-mile-or-less reach of 40% of 
the nation’s population. 

Take its stone’s-throw nearness to 
coal, steel, other raw materials. Or 
take its transportation facilities. The 
Ohio River floats heavyweight cargoes 
at lightweight cost to, and from, the 
entire Central United States. Eight 
major trunk rail lines and over a 


For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an edequete ‘end dependable supply of gas and 


hundred interstate truck lines roll 
regularly through Cincinnati. 

Take its people . . . solid, dependable 
Americans. Your plant can draw on a 
higher percentage of skilled, responsi- 
ble, “Made In America” workers, 
here. 

But there are other advantages to 
locating in Cincinnati you may not 
know. Specific advantages . . . to meet 
your specific branch plant requirements. 
We'll gladly make a thorough (and 
thoroughly confidential) study . . . to 
help you decide how well this area 
meets your needs. 


' CINCINNATE 
the city Closest to America 
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GUATEMALA: 


Red Shadow in Election 


The Presidential election in Guatemala 
on Nov. 10, 11 and 12 will be watched 
closely because of widespread charges 
that Communists are numerous and ac- 
tive in the country and influential in its 
government. Here is an estimate of the 
situation on election eve. 


There can be no question as to the 
extent of Communist influence in Guate- 
mala. Col. Elfego H. Monzén, former 
Interior Minister and leader of the anti- 
Communist forces, told a NEWSWEEK 





Monzon: Rough on Reds 


correspondent: “There already exists a 
Communist Party controlled by at least 
ten well-instructed Communists who have 
behind them a tremendously large group 
of uneducated workers who do not under- 
stand the meaning of Communism. The 
Communist Party is well organized in all 
departments of the government. The 
Reds in Guatemala have direct. contact 
with those in Mexico. I do not know 
whether they receive outside financial 
assistance, but I do know that literature 
and training courses and programs are 
sent here.” 

Colonel Monzén believes, however, 
that President Juan José Arévalo and his 
government are anti-Communist. Appear- 
ances to the contrary are due to pressure 
from Communists in Congress and, par- 
ticularly, from the Red-dominated 
Confederation of Guatemalan Workers. 

Colonel Monzén’s own experience is 
an example of the tendency of the 
Arévalo government to shilly-shally under 
Red pressure. Monzén, :' who’ was 
appointed Interior Minister in July, is a 
professional soldier and an anti-Com- 
munist by temperament. As soon as he 
took office he asked Arévalo for per- 
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mission to go after the Reds. The 
President agreed. Church and other con- 
servative groups, as well as anti-Com- 
munist labor leaders, backed Monzo6n, 
and the World Bank helped indirectly 
by refusing a much-needed loan to Gua- 
temala because its government was con- 
sidered a bad risk. 

Monzén opened his campaign by 
closing the Marxist school Jacobo Sanchez 
and the Commie newspaper Octubre. 
(He also shut down a Falange-backed 
publication, Accién Social Cristiana.) 

A month later Congress, under Com- 
munist instigation, called Monzén to 
account. After a public hearing with the 
galleries packed with hooting, jeering 
Reds, the legislature voted 46 to 2 that 
he had acted illegally. On Oct. 11 he 
resigned. There is considerable evidence 
that the President forced him out. “Juan 
José let Colonel Monzén down,” an in- 
timate of Arévalo said. 

There are several candidates for the 
Presidency in this week’s election. But 
Col. Jacobo Arbenz, the administration 


‘ choice, is the almost certain winner. His 


attitude toward Communism appears to 
be much like that of Arévalo: He is 
against it, but inclined to temporize when 
the Red heat is turned on. 

Arbenz has worked and fought with 
Monzén since before Arévalo became 
President, and is a natural ally of 
Monzon’s in his war against the Commies. 
Several times during his campaign he 
expressed his distaste for the Reds. When 
he found, however, that this was going 
to cost him votes, he subsided. He is 
obviously trying to hang on to the votes, 
and, still more important, the propaganda 
backing of the Communists, and also 
keep the support of their enemies. 

Arbenz’s campaign is going full blast, 
with all the help the government can 
give it. A typical rally was held in 
Guatemala City on Oct. 20, a national 
holiday. (This is the date, in 1944, when 
the last remnants of the dictator Jorge 
Ubico’s influence were swept out.) 

Days in advance the government sent 
orders to state governors to gather up 
campesinos (farm laborers) and send 
them to the capital in trucks donated 
by sympathizers. For three days the 
trucks poured in, bringing some 30,000 
shoeless workers in straw hats and cotton 
pants or wearing Indian garb. They were 
sorted out by geographical origin and 
lodged in public buildings. 

The rally opened with a military pa- 
rade, complete with Sherman tanks, 
weapons carriers, jeeps, and trucks. The 
campesinos marched behind the sol- 
diers. Twelve fighter planes maneuvered 
overhead. There were also civilian planes, 
including one which carried a trailer 
reading “Vote for Arbenz” and blaring 
the same advice from an amplifier. “Vote 
for Arbenz” was painted on every lamp- 
post, wall, cement fence, and adobe 


building, or plastered on gaily colored 
signs. “Arbenz Arbenz Arbenz” was sten- 
ciled along the gutters for as much as 
eight or ten blocks at a stretch. Gov- 
ernment buildings were decorated with 
Christmas-tree colored lights and people 
danced to the music of marimba bands 
in front of every police station. An added 
attraction was the installation of a brand- 
new traffic light, the first in Guatemala. 
at the important corner of Eighteenth 
Street and Seventh Avenue. 

While the crowd waited for the open- 
ing of the Olympic City stadium (capacity 
60,000 but overflowing on this occasion ) 
the Guatemalan Olympic team gave a 
swimming demonstration in the pool. 

Then a series of speakers addressed 
“those who wear the straw hats and 
cotton pants” and the “brother revolu- 
tionists,” telling them that Arbenz must 
and would follow Arévalo’s lead in the 
battle for democracy and against the 
reactionaries who seek to make slaves 
of the workers. 

Arbenz himself spoke in the late after- 
noon, promising to keep up the fight for 
the workers. At this point a heavy tropical 





Pe “er 4 


Arbenz: What then? 


rainstorm broke up the meeting and sent 
the crowd scurrying for shelter. 

These campesinos and workers are the 
people who will undoubtedly elect 
Arbenz President. And what then? His 
friends apparently believe that he will 
take up the democratic battle against 
the Communists. “You will see in two 
months what will happen here, and the 
changes that will take place,” Colonel 
Monzén says.“The day is not far off 
when they will applaud my actions 
against the Communists.” Arbenz’s en- 
emies, however, see in the young (38), 
ambitious soldier a potential dictator. 
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lf Men Did the Dishes 


your home would have a. 
_ .@ 
4 JUD 


Dishpan Drudgery, The Traditional Burden 
Of Housewives, Can Be Banished In A Hurry 
By The Greatest Time- And Labor-Saving 
Appliance Ever Invented For Your Home! 








ES, SiR—the man of the house, 

accustomed to the wonders of 
modern machines in business, would 
say goodby to old-fashioned dishwash- 
ing fast—if be had the job! 


@ So, he should be first to see the 
advantages of a Hotpoint Automatic 
Electric Dishwasher in liberating his 
wife from the never-ending chore of 
dishpan drudgery! 


@ The whole family would be 
richer for the precious hours of com- 
panionship together. And today, it’s 
easy to banish the barrier of dirty 


Look to Hotpoint for 


dishes and let everyone join the fam- 
ily fun—the modern Hotpoint way! 


@ The wonderful, new Hotpoint 
Automatic Electric Dishwasher is the 
greatest time- and labor-saving appli- 
ance ever invented for the home. It 
also protects your family’s health by 
doing dishes the hygienic way—many, 
many times cleaner than is possible by 
hand. And it saves at least an extra 
hour every day—seven hours a week— 
that can be-devoted to happier home- 
making for the entire-family! Hot- 
pointInc.(A GeneralElectric Affiliate), 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, IIl. 
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@ Hotpoint’s great new auto- 
matic electric dishwasher does the 
entire dishwashing job, smoothly, 
efficiently, automatically! Just put 
in the dishes, turn one switch and 
the job’s done! 

@ Everything — dishes, silver- 
ware, pots, pans and casseroles— 
is double-washed and double- 
rinsed. Then clean air, blown over 
a Calrod® heating unit, gives 
dishes fast, hygienic electric dry- 
ing—another important first by 
Hotpoint. 

@ Hotpoint’s convenient front- 
opening design makes loading 
easy. Pioneered by Hotpoint, the 
leader in automatic dishwashers, 
this design makes possible the 
added advantages of top spray 
plus four extra feet of table top 
work surface, ; 
@ Doing dishes the Hotpoint 
workless way costs but a few pen- 
nies a day. Ask your Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration soon. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 








Quality Appliances 


RANGES © REFRIGERAYORS © DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS® e WATER HEATERS ¢ FOOD 
FREEZERS © AUTOMATIC WASHERS e CLOTHES DRYERS © ROTARY IRONERS © CABINETS 
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Bottled in Bond —Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


in the DeLuxe Decanter 
...at no extra cost! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF ° I. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO. 
KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











Bugs at Work 


Near the Libyan town of El Agheila, 
just off the Mediterranean coast, is a 
small milky blue lake rimmed with a 
vivid band of red earth. Like many a 
fashionable spain Europe and the United 
States, the waters of the lake are re- 
dolent with hydrogen sulphide, the odor 
of rotten eggs. 

Indeed, the pond has quite a local 
reputation as a specialized sort of health 
resort. Natives scoop bright canary yel- 
low mud from its bottom and smear 
themselves from head to toe. This, it is 
guaranteed, increases sexual potency. 

Last week the magazine Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry reported what 
two British scientists found when they 
recently investigated the Libyan lake. 
The yellow mud was powdered sulphur, 
which had accumulated a foot deep in 
some parts of the bottom. Evidently the 
sulphur is being formed continually 
through the efforts of two families of 
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though the world—and in particular the 
United States, leading sulphur producer 
—is acutely conscious of vanishing natural 
sulphur deposits. Butlin and Postgate 
hope, however, to breed a new and more 
energetic race of bacteria. Meanwhile, 
the bugs in the Libyan lake are re- 
portedly making plenty of sulphur for 
the specific need of nearby Arabs. 


Roaches on the Run 


Early planters in the South and South- 
west grew thick, impenetrable hedges of 
scrubby Osage orange trees. And Indians 
used to make bows from the resilient 
wood. But until now there has been no 
use for the fruit itself—-a venomous-green 
ball, slightly larger than an ordinary or- 
ange and woody inside. 

This week it appeared that the Osage 
orange (known also as hedge apple) 
might yet do its bit for civilization. Prof. 
George M. Toffel, University of Alabama 
chemist, has found that Osage oranges 
drive away that most persistent of house- 





Floating Circus Tent 


The United States Air Force last week 
announced a surprise package for fliers 
downed at sea. The tidy 18- by 36- 
inch bundle contains an inflatable twenty 
man life raft plus a survival kit whose 
contents are varied enough to rival a 
modern drugstore counter. 

The raft, referred to as a floating circus 
tent (see cut), is made of rubberized 
nylon. Tests have shown that it can sup- 
port 5,000 pounds and ride out a 60-mile- 
an-hour gale. An important feature is the 
canopy suspended from a short aluminum 
mast. One function of the canopy is to 
attract attention of would-be rescuers. It 
is equipped to reflect radar waves and 
its neon-red color is visible for miles. Be- 
sides, it provides shade from the sun and, 
when side curtains are rolled down, keeps 
out wind and rain. A drain makes it an 
admirable catch basin for rainwater. 

Among the items in the accessory sur- 
vival kit are: seawater desalting appa- 


Packed and unpacked: The Air Force’s new life raft might look good to vacationers, even with a $750 price tag 


bacteria, working at cross-purposes. One 
group of bugs reduces sulphate (natu- 
rally dissolved from minerals) to foul- 
smelling sulphide. The other bacteria 
change the sulphide part-way back, pro- 
ducing pure sulphur. 

The Britishers K. R. Butlin and J. R. 
Postgate took bacterial cultures back to 
the Chemical Research Laboratory of 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. There they put the bugs 
to work in test tubes. 

As yet the tiny sulphur makers are too 
slow to be commercially important, even 
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hold pests, the cockroach. In his own 
apartment, which was heavily infested, 
he put one orange in each room except 
the living room. All the roaches promptly 
gathered in the living room. And when 
Toffel put an orange in that room too, 
the insects took off for next door. 

Now trying, with the aid of some stu- 
dents, to concentrate the roach-repelling 
ingredient, Toffel guesses that it has 
something to do with the Osage orange’s 
pleasant cedarlike odor. He has found 
that a stronger smelling distillate is just 
as effective as the fresh fruit. 


ratus, individually packaged rations, 
fishing equipment, hand pump and tools 
for repairing damage to the raft, oars, 
bailing buckets, distress signals, first-aid 
kits, compass, a book on navigation, an 
anchor, and ointment to prevent sunburn. 

Raft and accessories together weigh 
only 138 pounds (49 for the raft alone). 
This represents a tremendous economy 
over the formerly used six-man rafts 
which weighed 94 pounds apiece. But 
even more important from the viewpoint 
of the ditched flier is the added buoyancy 
and stability of the new and larger raft. 
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e | | Big and Darling 


The halls of Radio City in New York 
wn last week to almost forgotten 
|sounds: the preparation of a new radio 
| program. For want of a better title to 
'describe its pretensions it was called, 
| simply, The Big Show. A 44-piece orches- 

tra rehearsed under Meredith Willson. 
A stable of writers, goaded to high pitch 
| by Goodman Ace, labored on the 90- 
| minute script. Plans were laid to broad- 
| cast weekly an excerpt from a Broadway 
‘show and a new movie. 

| The Big Show may very well be radio’s 
last great fling in the face of television. 
Even so, it was carefully timed (NBC, 
Sunday, 6-7:30 p.m. EST) not to inter- 
fere with the pleasure of 8,000,000 TV 
set owners. Rather The Big Show was 
calculated to draw back to NBC some of 
the old-fashioned radio audience that 
'had eloped to CBS along with Jack 
| Benny two years ago. The big come-on 
| was an unprecedented amount of talent. 
This Sunday’s opening-night roster: Fred 
Allen, Mindy Carson, Jimmy Durante 
(see below), José Ferrer, Portland Hoffa, 
Frankie Laine, Paul Lukas, Ethel 
Merman, Russel Nype, Danny Thomas, 
and “my name, darlings, is Tallulah 
Bankhead.” 

In hiring Miss Bankhead to be The Big 
Show’s mistress-of-ceremonies, NBC gave 
a final twist to the difference between 
radio and TV. Tallulah’s dulcet tones only 
once have graced a regular radio show 
and she resorts to the air now only for 
money. “I have to live in the style, dar- 
ling,” she says, “to which I’m really ac- 
customed.” And she won't go near a 
television camera. “There are things you 
don’t do even for money.” The Big Show 
will present talent that even TV can’t 
| buy. Last week Miss Merman played in 
| an excerpt from “Call Me, Madam” while 
José Ferrer did a bit from the movie, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” Fred Allen found 
your @erving Heublein ready- | himself on NBC playing Jack Benny to 


mixed cocktails is like Tallulah’s “Portchester” and Durante’s 
having an expert bartend- 


Barman ex on duty at your home. 















says) 





HUGH 





BLINE, 


Dennis Day, just at the time the Benny 


Heublein’s cocktails are troupe was working on CBS. 
: made of finest liquors... The whole thing cost $32,000 and won, 
iY Q thoroughly inter-married NBC fervently hoped, a big audience 
for exceptional smooth- from those who still listen to radio. That 


| j Hen Rs sum it up: serve radio could concoct anything bigger than 

Bole: Heublein’s— for better |The Big Show seemed unlikely. Even so, 
cocktails, with less work! a: 

the handwriting was on the wall. The 

EIGHT KINDS, INCLUDING: only place big enough to accommodate 

peng ma 65 proof the show was New York’s Center Theater, 

xtra Dry Martini, 65 proof | which just this fall had been converted 


Side Car, 60 proof ; , oe 8 
Daiquiri, 60 proof into the biggest television studio in town. 


E IN Ss The Great Schnozzola 

hi: E U Bi L i Jack Gould, the generally acerbic 
radio-TV critic of The New York Times, 

Coc KT Al as resorted to straight gushing last week. 


The fabulous Jimmy Durante,” he wrote, 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. | “had his Premiére on television last night 
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Durante finds the lost chord 


and put on the show of the season.” 

It had been a quarter of a century 
since the team of Clayton, Jackson, and 
Durante had committed their insane hi- 
larity in the Club Durant in Manhattan. 
After repeal the act was disbanded. 
Jimmy kept himself busy in the movies 
and on the radio, but only occasional 
night-club stints showed him off at his old 
best. Eddie Jackson had stuck to Jimmy 
in the role of old pal. Lou Clayton, who 
stayed as Durante’s manager, had died 
this fall, a loss that kept Jimmy away 
from TV a month longer than planned. 
But last week, the little, balding (“every 
strand a muscle”) 57-year-old man with 
the great big nose upped to a TV camera 
and made it his own. For the first time 
since the days of the Club Durant, 
Durante was really riding high. 

The Schnoz strutted in under a con- 
fetti shower, singing “You Gotta Start off 
Each Day with a Song.” He grabbed a 
prop TV set from an audience stooge, 
shouting “nobody looks at the Goldbergs 
when Durante’s on.” He ranted at an 
NBC “executive” over his block-long con- 
tract. “I’m being treated like a dog,” he 
roared. “I’m chagrined beyond mortifica- 
tion.” He did his strutaway in his cutaway. 
He refused to cooperate on plugs for his 
sponsor. “Durante don’t do no commer- 
cials,” said he loftily. And when informed 
that Motorola TV sets had to be sold he 
retorted: “What are you talking about? 
I’ve got six of them already.” 

Toward the end of the show Jimmy 
took the audience back to the old Club 
Durant—Jackson came out to strut and 
sing “Bill Bailey,” while Jimmy found the 
lost chord before reducing the piano to 
bits and pieces. 
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NBC had spent upwards of $240,000 
to get the four names (Ed Wynn, Danny 
Thomas, Jack Carson, and Durante) of its 
Four Star Revue (NBC-TV, Wednesday, 
8-9 p.m. EST) started. It would be a 
month before Durante came up to bat 
again, but most viewers could consider 
the whole amount well spent on Durante, 
who was, as Gould said, “a great clown 
and human being [who] gave a true per- 
formance which lit up everybody’s tele- 
vision screen with its own warm glow.” 


Pookies’ Little Helper 

Last August The Los Angeles Daily 
News sent a reporter, armed with a 
hidden camera, to a bar in San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., where the matinee trade 
seemed enthralled by the novelty of 
television. The reporter sneaked a pic- 
ture of the cigar-smoking, behatted fans, 
and his story noted a surprising fact. The 
boys liked to watch the bar’s expensive 
TV set all right, but with the sound off. 

The program so favored was the Al 
Jarvis Show, telecast weekdays from 1 to 
6 in the afternoon over station KLAC-TV 
in Los Angeles. This week the curly- 
haired, round-faced Jarvis celebrated his 
first year of marathon entertainment for 
the “housewives,” and as usual the pre- 
dominant feature of the show was the 
periodic posting of race results on a 
board beside him. The boys in the San 
Bernardino bar, of course, were bettors 
and bookies, more interested in sight 
than sound. But The News’s exposure 
of this specialized use of Jarvis’s show 
did not dim the program’s popularity 
with the conservative set. 
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As Jarvis describes his show: “It’s kinda 
like my office—where anything’s likely to 
happen.” What does happen is that Jarvis 
is seen sitting at a desk, from which 
vantage point he chats, reads mail, wise- 
cracks with a pretty assistant, interviews 
guests such as aspiring starlets, vocalists, 
Gov. Earl Warren, and _great-grand- 
mothers. He gives brief news reports, 
holds spelling bees, and utilizes frequent 
guest appearances by a _ chiropractor 
named Dr. J.J. (Joe) Miller. These latter 
items Jarvis regards as educational— 
thrown in for the specific edification of 
the housewives whom he considers the 
bulk of his audience. 

Jarvis at 41 is the father of four boys 
and the owner of a Hollywood estate 
complete to tennis courts, swimming pool, 
and kennels. The driver of an ivory- 
colored convertible, he maintains his 
sporty demeanor in the studio by wearing 
loud Hawaiian shirts. In between the 
features of his show he spouts a constant 
flow of commercials designed to sell 
some 40 products and services. He pre- 
fers to point up the “educational” aspects 
of the show—and the daily presence of 
Dr. Ernest C, Wilson, a Unitarian minis- 
ter. A genial man, Dr. Wilson indulges 
in heavy banter with Jarvis and then, 
usually just before the five-hour pot- 
pourri ends, launches into a brief non- 
denominational prayer. 

Whether the Al Jarvis show has in a 
year turned Los Angeles housewives to 
horse-playing, or on the other hand, 
whether the bookies have benefited from 
the silent educational and religious of- 
ferings of each afternoon was, last week, 
still a moot question. 





The Jarvis Show has a pretty girl, race results, education, and prayer 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


Amazing results in ag aad = —_ a 
tacts saves time and mo asy & 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 

ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, e 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for E 


every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on 4 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions Bam | 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. & 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 134 & 


6633 Enright + St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ADDING MACHINE 


PORTABLE * SIMPLE 
EASY TO OPERATE 


Apps and subtracts 
direct, multiplies. Fast 
and easy to operate. 
Portable. $999,999.99 ca- 
pacity. Praised by farm- 
ers, business and profes- 

sional men everywhere. Ideal for Income 
Tax work ... will help children with 
school problems . . . keep household ac- 
counts accurate and up-to-date. Over 100,- 
000 in use. Send only $12.95 check or 
money order and ADDOMETER will be 
sent postpaid. Use it 10 days and if not 
100% satisfied return for full refund. 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. W-11, 303 Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Is your office staff BIG enough ? 


PAPERWORK can dwarf an office staff 
—or multiply its efficiency. 


What makes the difference is not 
how many girls you've got. It’s how 
many jobs each girl can do. 

The tremendous ease and sim- 
plicity of McBee Keysort can make 
any girl in your office a Jane-of-all- 
trades when you want facts fast to 
make vital decisions. 


With Keysort, Jane can with equal 
ease compute payroll, compile cost 
reports, tabulate sales or inventory 
to help meet your deadline needs— 
then go back to some other task. 


What’s more, she likes it because 
Keysort makes her job more im- 
portant. And you'll like the way 
McBee enables pinch-hitters like 
Jane to get a better grasp of your 
business, your policies. 


Best of all, making Jane more val- 
uably versatile with Keysort doesn’t 
cost you a lot of jack. 


For with your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate 
and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. 
When notched, the pre-coded holes 
along the edges of the Keysort cards 
make them mechanically articulate. 
They make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data ... classify it .. . summarize 
it... fileit... findit...useit... 
quickly and accurately. 


No wonder McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in just a few years. 


There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
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The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 
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Ponca U.’s Pontoon 


At the main entrance to Harvard 
Stadium, Cambridge police bundled up 
300 copies of the Harvard Lampoon’s 
latest effort: a parody of a Midwest col- 
‘lege magazine, The Pontoon of Ponca U. 
About 3,600 other copies were hastily 
hidden by Lampoon staffers. About 100 
got away. The Lampoon’s editor, Fred 
Gwynne, a 6-foot-4, 24-year-old senior 


Gwynne: The cure was confiscation 


from Tuxedo Park, N. Y., was haled into 
court for what police described as dis- 
tribution of obscene literature. 

Their tip about The Pontoon had 
come from a complaint signed, simply, 
“Radcliffe Mother,” referring to Har- 
vard’s sister-college for girls. The ob- 
scenity was in a _ spread of eight 
barnyard-dirty cartoons lifted, according 
to Gwynne, from other, naughtier col- 
lege magazines. Last week, the whole 
matter was turned over to the district 
attorney's office, and Gwynne was fully 
penitent and apologetic. But one Har- 
vard undergraduate was still vastly 
amused. Paul Mandel, editor of The 
Lampoon’s traditional campus rival, the 
daily Crimson, admitted that he was 
“Radcliffe Mother.” 


‘I Heard the Whine’ 


In the United Mine Workers newsroom, 
Robert E. Lee, Washington labor reporter 
for the United Press, was making a $5 
phone bet on the elections with an official 
at CIO headquarters, two blocks away 
and just around the corner from Blair 
House. Suddenly, as they spoke, Lee’s 
friend broke off, then shouted into the 
phone: “There’s shooting at Blair House!” 
The newsroom emptied. 

Diagonally across from Blair House, a 
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carload of photographers -and a cab had 
stopped for traffic lights. Another cab was 
turning onto Pennsylvania Avenue. When 
the shooting began the photographers 
spilled out of their car fumbling with 
their equipment and scuttling for shelter. 
None got action shots but they were able, 
a few moments later, to take starkly 
lighted photographs of the gory aftermath 
of the attempt on President Truman’s life. 
And one of the photographers, Charles 
Corte of Acme Newspictures, gave his 
office one of the best of all the eye- 
witness accounts of the desperate affair 
(“...the whine of bullets ricocheting off 
the old State Department Building ... 
They told me in Italy that ‘if you hear 
the whine, you haven't been hit.’ I heard 
the whine.”) 

Alert Reporters: In the two cabs, 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric, and Presidential Assistant John 
R. Steelman watched it all and then told 
their stories to alert, witness-hunting re- 
porters from the Hearst-owned Interna- 
tional News Service. Wilson said: “I 
never saw such excitement ... This ter- 
rible affair shows the President is well 
protected.” Steelman “heard a couple of 
shots. I didn’t think much about it until 
I heard a whole fusillade ... I went on 
to my office because I knew the Presi- 
dent had not been harmed.” 

The Hearst papers also got an eye- 
witnesser from Matthew Cullen, staff as- 
sistant to the director of the Budget Bur- 
eau, who watched from the window of his 
second-floor office directly across the 
street. In a third cab was Seymour 
Freidin, a free-lance reporter, who was 
riding by with his wife and Mrs. Bert 
Andrews, wife of the Washington bureau 
chief of The New York Herald Tribune. 
Freidin’s account went first to The Herald 
Trib, then to others. 

In the White House pressroom itself, 
according to INS, only its man Robert 
G. Nixon was on hand. He got across the 
street to Blair House about the time the 
men from the UMW pressroom had puffed 
onto the scene. INS claimed a two-minute 
beat on the story. The United Press 
countered with the same claim for itself, 
crediting both Lee and another UP man, 
who had heard the shooting alarm while 
at police headquarters. The Associated 
Press had its own version. It said Sterling 
Green of the AP was in the White House 
pressroom also. Another AP staffer had 
run to the scene from the UMW, along 
with Lee and James Newton of The 
Washington Star, but neither the AP nor 
The Star claimed any scoops. 

In the confusion, a gun-wielding plain- 
clothes man was mistaken for a third 
assassin by some of the reporters. The 
UP’s first bulletin said he had, as a matter 
of fact, got away. Subsequent stories 
dropped the third man. 

Later that afternoon another White 
House aide passed on to Felix Belair of 
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You can combime 


You make a business trip a pleasure 
when you go Pullman. 

You enjoy good conversation in the 
spacious lounge car. You enjoy good 
food in the railroad dining car. You 
enjoy a good night’s sleep on your 
soft Pullman bed. 


But what you enjoy most is your peace 
of mind. You know you’re safer cross- 
ing the country by Pullman than you 
are crossing the street in traffic. You 
know you can rely on dependable rail- 
road schedules to get you there on 
time, right in the center of town. 





ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL— SAFE / 





© 1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Most Fires are Night Fires 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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The New York Times the most amazing 
quote of the whole affair. Judiciously 
bowdlerized for publication, it had 
Truman saying: “Heck, I would have 
taken the gun away from [the would-be 
assassin], shoved it up his gullet, and 
pulled the trigger.” 

Despite the tact that at least six pho- 
tographers and about a half-dozen re- 
porters had been on hand for the actual 
trigger pulling or within seconds there- 
after, John O'Donnell, Capitol Stuff 
columnist for The Chicago Tribune-New 
York News Syndicate, complained that 
the absence of reporters when the shoot- 
ing actually started must set “editors back 
home wondering why in hell they were 
paying the freight for the [White House 
correspondents] who weren’t there when 
the big show happened.” O’Donnell him- 
self heard about the shooting in his office 
on the twelfth floor of the National Press 
Building, a brisk five-minute walk from 
the firing line at Blair House. 


Korean Boomerang 


Back in the London offices of Picture 
Post magazine after covering the Korean 
front, James Cameron turned in a 
scorching story of South Korean police 
brutality. When his copy reached Pic- 
ture Post’s wealthy and temperamental 
publisher, Edward Hulton, it was or- 
dered killed. The story, Hulton argued, 
would be propaganda ammunition for 
the Communist press. 

Cameron and the magazine’s veteran 
editor, Tom Hopkinson, disagreed firmly 
and loudly. To print it, they said, would 
shoot the ammunition right out of Red 
hands. Last week, when the bitter dis- 
cussions ended, Hopkinson had _ been 
fired. Cameron had turned in a letter of 
resignation. His twenty colleagues on 
the editorial staff said they'd go too. To 
keep them Hulton would have to keep 
Cameron, admit that the story was ac- 
curate, and retract hasty slurs about its 
being Communist-inspired. 

After four days of conferences with 
his board of directors, Hulton agreed. 
Hopkinson, however, would not be taken 
back. His place had been filled by 
Picture Post’s associate editor, Ted 
Castle, husband of Barbara Castle, a 
Labor Member of Parliament. 

Meantime, Hulton’s hope to keep the 
story from the Communist press (and 
the magazine’s 1,250,000 buyers) had 
vanished. A Communist sympathizer in 
the magazine’s composing room had 
turned the Cameron article over to The 
London Daily Worker on whose Red 
pages it was splashed right alongside a 
story of the dismissal fight. And even 
before that, both the ponderously loyal 
London Times and The London Daily 
Telegraph had printed substantially the 
same story as that which had caused all 
the trouble at Picture Post. 


Boon for Aw Boon Haw 


Up at 5:30 in the morning for his usual 
hour-long stroll through the statue- and 
temple-strewn grounds of his Hong Kong 
mansion, Aw Boon Haw could watch the 
dawn contentedly. As usual, everything 
was working out quite well for the 68- 
year-old Tiger Balm King. That part of 
his multimillion-dollar patent-medicine 
fortune that he had used to start The 
Hong Kong Standard less than two years 
ago now seemed soundly invested.* 

Last month his Standard had been 
jolted by the news that Hong Kong’s 





European 


Aw: The cure was consolidation 


four other English-language papers were 
merging. One of their main purposes was 
to split circulation and consolidate ad- 
vertising. The Standard, which had been 
losing money on a circulation of 9,000, 
was left all alone. (Policywise it was also 
all alone, supporting the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China.) 

On Wednesday, however, one of the 
merged papers, the 105-year-old China 
Mail, oldest English-language paper in 
the Far East, switched from morning 
competition with The Standard to after- 
noon publication. Of the other papers 
in the merger, The Herald publishes 
only on Sunday and The Telegraph is 
an afternooner. Only The South China 
Morning Post, the paper that launched 
and controls the merger, was left to com- 
pete directly with Mr. Aw’s Standard. 

Immediately, The Post’s circulation 
jumped from 10,000 to 14,000. The 
Standard’s just as quickly went up to 
11,000, possibly enough to put it over 
onto the black side of Mr. Aw’s bulging 
ledger books. 





*An earlier, not so prudent Aw investment was 
The Star Island Daily News in Hong Kong. It was 
continually in the red because of an extravagant 
— to maintain private correspondents all over the 
world. 
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Budget your Future...its Easy! 


LIKE THIS FAMILY, YOU CAN BUY SECURITY NOW 





Without “capital” Bill and Jean Sharrard have made sure 

of family security through the advice of their Mutual Benefit 
Life representative.* Bill is a Michigan State M.E., and 

Lt. Col., A.F.R. The Sharrards own their home in a Birmingham, 
Mich., veterans’ development. 





















Mr. and Mrs. William L. Sharrard and their daughters 


° 


& : i oud ‘ \ \ : Little Linda cil future 
Py ! y ‘ ¥ % millinery for Betty Ann 
1. For the Whole Family —s oe —, = 


Bill says: “The longer I live, the 
more valuable this plan becomes, 
because all our assets — home, 
savings, social security, pension, 
insurauce —are fitted together into 
a complete security program 

that we can afford.” 


2. For the Children 


“Even college for Linda and 
baby Betty Ann is provided for. 
Whether I’m here or not, my 
wife and daughters will 

be able to manage.” Bill's 
Analagraph Chart* is a financial 
road-map of future needs — 
and how to meet them. 





3.'And for Me)’ says Bill 


“This Analagraph Plan gave me an 
estate that protects my family now, and 
provides for my own retirement later. 
Even if I stopped payments, the cash 
value is like money in hand that I 
probably wouldn’t have otherwise. So I 
can't lose. It’s a wonderful feeling!” 


* JOHN MULOCK, of Detroit, the 
Mutual Benefit Life representa- 
tive who helped this family cre- 
ate their Analagraph Plan. One of 
these trained specialists is near 
you, available for consultation 
without cost or obligation. Write 
for his name. You will also re- 
ceive valuable booklet “The Anal- 
agraph—What It Can Do For You.” 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED IN 1845 © 300 BROADWAY, NEWARK WARE NEW JERSEY 











TRANSITION — 


Born: To film star EstHer Wriiuiams, 
29, and producer BEN Gace, 32, their 
second son, KiMBALL AusTIN, 5 pounds, 
6 ounces, in Hollywood, Oct. 30. 


ARE YOUR 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
GETTING OUT OF HAND? 


Married: Friepa LAWRENCE, 71, widow 
of British novelist D. H. Lawrence, anc! 
ANGELINO Ravacii, 59, _Italian-born 
painter; in Taos, N. M., Oct. 31. 


Divoreed: Long after IncrIpD BERGMAN, 
34, obtained a Mexican divorce from Dr. 
PETER LINDsTROM, 43, to marry RoBERto 
RosseE.uini, the Swedish-born brain sur- j 
geon obtained his own divorce decree; 
in Hollywood, Nov. 10. “Our life was 
happy until my wife went to Italy,” 
Lindstrom said. “I have no bitterness. 
I think she has many good qualities 
besides being very beautiful.” 


Appointed: E. RoLanp Harriman, 54, 
partner in the New York banking firm 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co., 
president of the 
American RedCross 
succeeding GEORGE 
C. MARSHALL, the 
Defense Secretary; 
Nov. 2. At the same 
time Truman 
named NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER, 42, 
Advisory Board 
chairman of the 
Point Four project. 








get FREE systems survey 
by Ditto business 
engineers ! 
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Harriman 


Injured: Actress LYNN FONTANNE, 63. 
fractured her wrist in a fall down the 
steps of a hotel in Portland, Maine, Nov. 
8, but went ahead with her scheduled 
performance in “I Know My Love,” with 
her husband ALFRED LunT. 





The greatest source of error in such routines as pay- 
roll, order-billing, purchase and production is the 
human element . . . rewriting the same information 
over and over again on different forms. With Ditto 
One-Writing methods, writing is done ONCE. After 
that, ALL chance of errors in rewriting is elimi- 
nated. This one change, cutting out all routine re- 
writing, usually effects substantial savings. 

Play safe! Have YOUR systems surveyed by a com- 
petent systems engineer. No changes recommended 
unless you save. No obligation! Just mail coupon. 


Died: GrorGe BERNARD SHaw, 94, the 
great Irish dramatist; at his home, Ayot 
St. Lawrence, Nov. 2 (see page 98). 

>F Rank Couzens, 48, who at 31 became 
Detroit’s youngest mayor and refunded a 
$400,000,000 city debt to put the city on 
a sound financial basis; from a chest ail- 
ment, in Detroit, Oct. 31. 





PRODUCTION 


»Former newspaper publisher Jonn 
PURCHASING BoetTicer, 50, divorced last year by 
PAYROLL Anna Roosevelt Dall, leaped to his death 
ORDER-BILLING from the seventh floor of the Hotel 


Weylin in New York, Oct. 31. Boettiger 
had been depressed since the failure of 
The Arizona Times, his Phoenix news- 
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Ditto, Incorporated 








DITTO, Inc. 
2282 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, illinois 
in Canada: 


Ditte of Canada, itd. 
Teronte, Ontario 
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paper. His present wife, Virginia Daly 
Lunn, collapsed at the news. 

PGROVER CLEVELAND ALEXANDER, 63, 
one of baseball’s immortals, who pitched 
in the National League twenty years, 
and won a total of 94 games in the seasons 
1915-17; in St. Paul, Neb., Nov. 4. 
PAuthor MicHAEL STRANGE, 60, John 
Barrymore’s second wife, mother of ac- 
tress Diana Barrymore; after long illness, 
in Boston, Nov. 5. 
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ARTIST: LEO LIONNI 


Education is a companion which no misfortune can depress, 
no crime can destroy, no enemy can alienate, no despotism can enslave 


At home a friend, abroad an introduction; in solitude a solace 
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and in society an ornament. It chastens vice, it guides virtue, it gives, 
at once, grace and government to genius. Without it, what is man? 


“_ A splendid slave, a reasoning savage. 
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Newsweekite 


spans the globe... 


spans the seasons 





for Christmas... 


Wherever Christmas is celebrated, gifts of Newsweek 
will add a richer meaning to the occasion! For 
se Newsweek as a symbol of news integrity is recognized 
everywhere . . . saluted for its “refreshing impartiality 
and honesty” both at home and abroad .. . literally 
~ “begged for, borrowed or stolen” by enthusiastic 
readers from Tokyo to Nome to Cairo to Capetown. 


Your gift of Newsweek . . . sent to business and per- 
sonal friends in America, or to relatives and members 
of our Armed Forces in any part of the free world... 
will serve as a lasting record of progress in the UN... 
strides in industry . . . achievements in medicine and 
science ... political upheavals . . . diplomatic intrigue 
... all the historic events and personalities of 1951. 





Send Newsweek now ...as a memento of your thought- 
fulness at Christmas ... and throughout the challeng- 
ing weeks of the New Year! 


Special Christmas Rates: 
— for continental U. S. and Canada 





$4.75 each for 1 to 4 subscriptions 
$4.00 each on orders of 5 or more 
(Regular yearly rate, $6.50; newsstand $10.40) 


— for Newsweek-international, serving Europe, 
Iceland, Africa, the Near and Far East 


$8.50 a year 
(Regularly $12 to $15 yearly) 





Special Christmas Rates expire December 31, 1950. 


Special U. S. Armed Forces Rate 
for all editions, $4.50 a year. 


Rate to Hawaii and Alaska by 
air$10 a year. 


Newsweek, 152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








When they put it into a can, black spots developed. 
Canners called it ‘‘corn black.” 


Actually it was wonderful corn. Sweet, tender, 
pure—picked and canned at the just-right time. It 
was good to taste and good to eat . . . but it didn’t 
look right. Women refused to buy it. 


So the canners and Industrial Finish Engineers 
got together—and developed a new, durable finish 
for the inside of cans. Because of this special finish, 
the canned corn you get today retains that young, 
tempting just-picked look. 


Matter of fact, the canned fruits and vegetables 
you eat today would not keep their right-from-the- 
garden appearance if it weren’t for these specially 
designed interior can finishes: 


The corn that insisted on changing color... 











FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY: 


Consult an Industrial Finish Engineer, and learn 
how specially engineered finishes can help cut operat- 
ing costs, increase sales. 


Industrial Finish Engineers have done these things 


for many of America’s foremost manufacturers. They 
can do them for you, too. 


For the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry has 
technical ability to make finishes to suit the specific 
requirements of your products. 


Remember, more and more of your customers start 
buying with the finish in mind. 








The better the tinish -The better the buy! 


© 1950, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























The Periscope 


Business Trends 


An excess-profits tax promises to be the first post- 
election issue—and headache for businessmen. Indi- 
cations are that the Administration, for the present at 
least, will rely on EPT or higher taxes as a substitute 
for wage-price controls in checking inflation. 


An EPT bill—if adopted—would pose many problems 
for business. Corporations would have to set aside tax 
reserves, but such a diversion would cut into the funds 
required for plant expansion. EPT would also siphon 
off a large portion of working capital. 


An excess-profits levy also would tend to discourage 
accumulation of inventories. In a period of rising 
prices, inventory profits would be taxed at EPT rates. 


>The manpower supply is tightening up rapidly. Al- 
though a general shortage has not yet developed, 
there aren’t enough workers to go around in many key 
industrial areas. In a growing number of occupations 
shortages already exist. Among them: metalworkers, 
tool designers, electronics workers, engineers, and 
highly skilled machine workers. 


Meanwhile, employment continues to rise and unem- 
ployment to fall. In September the number of jobless 
had dwindled to 2,300,000, with that figure probably 
declining further in October. The National Security 
Resources Board now expects the labor force to be 
reduced by about 1,000,000 men by next spring. 


So far, manpower controls are not in the works. The 
government, industry, and labor will continue to rely 
on power of persuasion—and the incentive of well- 
paying jobs—to channel workers into defense work. 


©The auto sales slowdown may alleviate a major finan- 
cial and allocations crisis. Car production was fast out- 
stripping highway and road construction programs; 
states and cities would have had to scramble for funds 
and scarce materials to step up such projects. Note: 
the freight-car shortage is diverting more business to 
trucks, placing a still greater burden on the highways. 


>The present steel allocation program leaves many 
problems unsolved. In January, output of steel sheet is 
due to be cut back 15% so as to increase plate produc- 
tion from a rate of 6,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons a 
year. But this plate program is designed mainly to fill 
the need for freight cars; so far there is little new 
shipbuilding. Question: What will happen when ship- 
building picks up? Will plate output be stepped up 
even further, requiring another cutback in sheet steel? 


Newsweek, November 13, 1950 


Allocations of steel for new freight cars don’t fill all 
transportation requirements. Mobilization officials are 
now examining steel needs for locomotives, rails, and 
a host of other transport items such as ore boats and 
inland-waterway barges. While tonnage required for 
such uses will be less than that needed for freight 
cars, it will be substantial. 


The steel shortage is putting a crimp in highway and 
bridge construction plans. One major builder, awarded 
contracts to construct 27 bridges, is trying desperately 
to find the structural steel needed. So far: no luck. 


Meanwhile, steel wage negotiations drag on. To date, 
virtually no progress has been made. The CIO Steel- 
workers union is understood to be asking a boost of 25 
to 30 cents an hour. Initial offers of industry report- 
edly range from 10 cents downward. Consensus: a 
settlement late in the year at about 15 cents. 


Lumber prices will snap back from the present de- 
cline. Normally, at this time of the year, dealers would 
be placing new orders in anticipation of spring busi- 
ness. But because of housing cutbacks and inventory 
curbs, they are not doing so. Result: when new orders 
start to pile up with the beginning of the 1951 con- 
struction season, prices will climb. 


Farmers will have a hard time finding some types of 
insecticides for 1951 crops. The carry-over on Sept. 30 
was lower than it had been for the past three years; 
shortages of some of the raw materials used in insecti- 
cides and fungicides are developing. Department of 
Agriculture officials urge farmers to anticipate their 
needs and order early. 


Farmers should be able, however, to obtain all the 
new equipment they need. But local shortages may 
appear. Much of the tarm machinery in use is in good 
condition. Equipment and supplies normally bought by 
farmers during the first half of the year are now in 
production; the defense program probably won't de- 
velop fast enough to affect production schedules 
seriously before the last half of 1951. 


World allocations of important commodities are likely 
soon. On the list: wool, rubber, rice, cotton, coffee, 
and cocoa. The UN Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has been angling for the job, but probably won't 
get it. Agriculture and State Department officials 
favor a revival of the wartime Combined Food Board, 
under the wing of the ECA. 


Development of the week: American industry found 
imports were no solution to the serious chemical 
shortage. During August and September, U.S. im- 
porters bought substantial supplies of alkalies and such 
other chemicals as glycerin from Germany and France. 
Now these nations, finding themselves cleaned out, 
are trying to buy back the same materials. 
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economy 


No operational costs—no 
maintenance. Steam heat- 
ing unnecessary. No water 
weight means low cost 


foundation. 


simplicity 


Dry seal eliminates ALL 
weather hazards. No water 
to freeze, contaminate gas, 
_ accelerate corrosion. No tar 


or grease ‘‘headaches.”’ 





efficiency 


Gas delivered exactly as re- 
ceived. Dry seal impervious 
to rot, impermeable to gas. 
Dry seal flexible, long-lived 
as steel plate. 


safety 


Gas stored with positive 
safety. Moving parts always 
accessible for safe, thorough 
inspection. Explosive or 
toxie concentration of vapor 
or gas outside storage space 
is impossible. 


converted! 


operating costs 
become profits! 


All the Wiggins advantages 
ean be built into any wet, 
tar or grease seal gasholders. 
By eliminating water tanks, 
etc., Capacities can be in- 
creased up to 20%. Find out 
how easy it is to convert 
your present gasholder! 








for chemical process 
and industrial gases 


eliminates operating costs 


Thoroughly field-tested and 

proven, the Wiggins Gasholder 

completely eliminates many of the 
costs previously necessary in stor- 
Ae —— yf ‘ ing gases. : 
. one The reason: A permanent, gas 
tight, impermeable dry seal does 
away with any liquid sealant—no 
water, no tar, no grease. Inspec- 
tion and maintenance are cut to a 
minimum. No replacement of seal- 
ant or maintenance. 

The complete design of a Wig- 
gins Gasholder makes it truly 
weatherproof. Winter worries can 
be forgotten. Close tolerances and 
complex assemblies of ordinary 
gasholders are eliminated. 

Wiggins gasholders operate at 
any pressure up to 20” of water. 
They can be built to any capacity. 
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Inside Look at Controls Blueprint 


Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer 
had asked for it. He announced that the 
meeting of his Business Advisory Council 
in Sea Island, Ga., over last week end 
would be secret and that newsmen would 
“not be welcome.” Five top Washington 
reporters (including Hobart Rowen of 
NEWSWEEK) promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge, flew to the resort, and began 
digging for the story. Within 24 hours, 
Sawyer had surrendered; a press con- 
ference was arranged for Saturday. Cor- 
respondent Rowen’s report: 


During an hour-long discussion (said 
Sawyer ruefully: “I might as well relax 
and enjoy it”), the Commerce Secretary 
revealed that the National Production 
Authority will continue to stay “a step or 
two ahead” of the military impact on 
civilian production. Most Council mem- 
bers* agreed that NPA’s work to date 
had been “neither too fast nor too slow.” 

BAC members learned that the De- 
fense Department is putting the finishing 
touches to a four-year military program. 
When it is completed, the nation for the 
first time will be able to assess the de- 
tailed impact of defense preparations on 
the civilian economy. And the business 
executives were also informed that the 
NPA would not issue limitation orders on 
end products. In contrast to the practice 
followed by the old War Production 
Board, the agency will conserve ma- 
terials only by curbing their use directly. 

Manpower: Chief concern of the 
council was the growing shortage of 
skilled manpower. A labor-policy com- 
mittee, headed by Charles R. Hook, 
Armco Steel’s chairman, suggested re- 
vival of the worker-referral system used 
during the second world war. Under this 
setup, highly skilled unemployed workers 
would be steered to plants requiring their 
services for defense or essential civilian 
production. The BAC, as a whole, recom- 
mended that regional subcommittees be 
set up in key production centers to study 
local manpower conditions, with a report 
to be submitted early next year. 

Another problem—price and wage con- 
trol—-came up repeatedly during the ses- 
sions. Prevailing sentiment among the 
business leaders was to approve the step- 
by-step approach now being used in the 
industrial field by the NPA. A minority 
called for immediate imposition of strict 
controls, as the only quick method of 
stemming inflation, but Economic Stabil- 
izer Alan Valentine said he was going 








“The BAC is composed of such top industrial 
names as: Charles E. Wilson, General Electric; Henry 
Ford II; James S$. Knowlson, Stewart-Warner; Lucius 
D. Clay, board chairman, Continental Can; Marion 
B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak; Clarence Francis, Gen- 
eral Foods; George H. Love, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal; and Eric Johnston. 


Newsweek, November 1:3. 1950 


along on a “voluntary” basis, at least for 
the present. One of the toughest jobs 
Valentine faces is naming a top-caliber 
executive to the job of price stabilization 
director. He appealed to the council for 
likely candidates; so far, no one has shown 
an inclination to accept the touchy post. 

The BAC gave its full backing to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s stringent credit 
controls. Even though many of the com- 
panies represented had been hit hard by 
the recent edicts, the council’s endorse- 
ment was unanimous. The executives also 
agreed that both individual and corpora- 
tion taxes must be hiked—and soon. 

It was also learned that Sawyer is not 
satisfied with the steel industry’s expan- 
sion program calling for a 9,000,000-ton 
boost in capacity by 1952. He is under- 
stood to have asked for a “substantial” 
increase above that goal. Meanwhile, 
the business leaders were told that the 
most critical shortages today are copper, 
cobalt, manganese, and aluminum. The 
NPA is currently working on orders re- 
stricting nonessential uses of these items. 

Over-all, the Council ranged itself sol- 


idly behind Sawyer and his mobilization 
“team,” agreeing wholeheartedly with 
the Secretary’s announcement that “hav- 
ing had the warning of Korea, we will 
deserve what we get the next time if we 
do not heed it. This is the acid test 
of democracy.” 


INDUSTRY: 


York’s Defense Role 


Back in 1948, the Navy wanted to 
build facilities for research on rockets 
and guided missiles at its Ordnance Test 
Station in Inyokern, Calif. The equip- 
ment had to provide tailor-made weath- 
er, from sandstorms and 140-degree heat 
to snow and minus 80 degrees. It had to 
simulate altitudes of 50,000 feet and a 
rate of climb of 10,000 feet a minute. The 
million-dollar job of designing and build- 
ing these test chambers, which last week 
were being put through their final trial 
runs, went to the 76-year-old York Corp. 
of York, Pa. 

As one of the world’s top producers 
of refrigeration and _ air-conditioning 
equipment, York is a dramatic example 
of the little-known role these two related 
fields play in a defense effort. The firm, 
for instance, designed and built some 


















PROFITS--HITTING A NEW HIGH 
rpe Key Industry __ : 
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Newsweek — Magill 


Continuing Boom: Despite higher taxes the profits of 500 big com- 
panies in the third quarter jumped 54 per cent over a year 
ago, the National City Bank of New York reported. Earnings hit 
an all-time peak in the period, although military orders are just 
starting. Gain for the year to date: 37 per cent over the 1949 level. 
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“FLYING PLUMBERS OF SPRINGFIELD” 
Paul Kaylor, President Floyd A. Garrison, J. 
Turner Platt and 1, I% Goist of Garrison Plumb- 
ing Co., are all pilots, use a Piper Pacer same 
as company car to save money and speed jobs 
throughout Missouri. 


CONTRACTOR NOW COVERS AREA 
SIX TIMES LARGER BY PIPER 


“Our Piper Pacer makes it possible to do busi- 
ness profitably in an area six times greater than we 
eould before we flew,” says Mr. Floyd A. Garrison, 
President of Garrison Plumbing Co., Springfield, 
Ill. “100 miles was our limit, now we can handle 
plumbing and heating contracts just as easily 250 
miles away. The Pacer saves both time and money 
transporting men and materials and for inspection 
trips. It’s easy to fly 600 miles and cover all our 
jobs in one day where it used to take a whole week. 
The Pacer also has brought down daily employee 
expenses on out-of-town jobs from $27 to $6.30, 
a very important saving.” 


IT’S PIPER FOR SPEED AND ECONOMY 


You, too, wild find that a Piper Pacer more than ever 
is a business necessity. No travel worries, no timetable 
problems. And you'll be surprised at how economical 
the two-mile-a-minute Pacer is. Four can fly for less 
cost than bus fare. Easy to fly, too. Your Piper dealer 
will quickly teach you while you make business trips. 
See him for a demonstration or write 
Dept. N10, Piper Aircraft Corporation, 
Lock Haven, Pa., for Pacer brochure. 






AIRCRAFT ee} i te] Fale), | 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 








INITIAL CASH 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared an ini- 
tial cash dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of the Company, 
payable December 15, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close lof business on November 
15, 1950. 


ae Secretary 


October 30, 1950 




















TEXAS EASTERN 
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This gracious cat 

hotel in mid-Manhattan, 

overlooking Central Park, 
. bids you welcome! Superb 
living near Fifth Ave. stores, 
theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.50 up; double 
rooms, $7.00 up. 

Write for Booklet NW 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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90 per cent of the altitude chambers 
used to test personnel and equipment 
during the second world war. Countless 
lives, time, and money were saved by 
being able to determine in the laboratory 
how well a pilot could withstand a steep 
power dive or how a delicate instrument 
would react in subzero temperatures. 
York equipment has other defense 
uses. In battleships, it keeps ammunition 
at the correct temperature and prevents 
deterioration; in submarines, it helps con- 
trol the humidity which corrodes electri- 
cal controls and fatigues sailors. The 
water used to cool the huge atomic 
piles at Hanford, Wash., first passes 
through a 24,000-horsepower York re- 





Army fieid kitchens or hospitals or by 
restaurants and other businesses using 
large quantities of ice. 

In either a civilian or preparedness 
economy, there promises to be sufficient 
demand for the wide variety of York 
products to keep sales perking along at 
the current $50,000,000-a-year pace. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Terminal: Last year the Port of New 
York Authority rejected the lowest bid 
for the structural work on a midtown 
Manhattan bus terminal (the world’s 


ee 


From York valieste come such defensive necessities as man-made climates 


frigeration plant. The firm has designed 
similar equipment for other atomic pro- 
jects and is currently installing a system 
at Argonne Laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Many defense industries also depend 
on the type of equipment manufactured 
by York. Temperature and humidity 
controls, for instance, are necessary for 
making products ranging from chemicals 
and electronic devices to pharmaceuti- 
cals and synthetic rubber. 

In the present limited mobilization 
period, however, York engineers, under 
the direction of president Stewart E. 
Lauer, continue to devote most of their 
efforts to building better equipment for 
civilian use. In Plymouth, Fla., for ex- 
ample, the firm is installing a refrigera- 
tion system for a 2,500,000-cubic-foot 
cold-storage warehouse (for frozen-fruit 
concenirates), largest in the South. The 
company made a big bid for a share in 
the lucrative but relatively untouched 
home air-conditioning market last sum- 
mer when it introduced a unit designed 
to cool an average five-room house for 
as little as $1,000. And only a few weeks 
ago, York demonstrated for government 
officials a pilot model of a small ice- 
making machine which can be used in 


largest) and gave the job to the Turner 
Construction Co. because it wanted an 
“experienced” builder who could meet 
the contract date. Last week Turner 
completed the job—on schedule. 

Props: The jet air age has not made 
propellers obsolete, according to Curtiss- 
Wright. The aviation company _intro- 
duced a new line of propellers designed 
for gas-turbine engines on 600-mile-an- 
hour planes, and predicted the props 
would work at twice that speed. 

Explosive: The U.S. Government 
placed a $2,100,000 order in Canada for 
picrite, a still-secret high explosive de- 
veloped in Britain during the last world 
war. Reportedly, the chemical is used as 
a propellent for heavy artillery shells. 

Jobs: In Massachusetts, a new state 
law went into effect preventing employ- 
ers from firing, or refusing to hire or 
promote persons aged 45 to 65 on the 
ground that they are too old. 

Hotels: Conrad (Waldorf-Astoria) 
Hilton added a fourteenth hotel to his 
chain: the $4,000,000 Jefferson in St. 
Louis. Hilton acquired the 750-room 
hostelry through a stock purchase. 

Peanuts: In Georgia, where peanuts 
are the second largest crop, the Lilliston 
Implement Co. demonstrated a combine 
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which picks, cleans, and, bags the nuts 
and then dumps the stalks back on the 
ground for fertilizer. The combine saves 
an estimated $40 a ton. 

House of Morgan: George Whitney 
took over as board chairman of 
}. P. Morgan & Co., replacing R. C. 
Leffingwell, 72, who resigned. 


STEEL: 


How Much Expansion? 


When C. E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, recently loosed a blast at 
what he called the steel industry’s re- 
fusal to expand capacity, the first public 
reaction was one of surprise. But to vet- 
eran steelmakers the only surprising 
angle was that the statement had been 
made from a public platform—at a meet- 
ing of the American Society for Metals 
in Chicago. 

For more than 25 years, the steel 
industry has been listening to complaints 
from automobile manufacturers—on pric- 
ing in bad times, deliveries in good—but 
up until jast week most of them had been 
confined to the four walls of an office. 

Wilson’s demand that “steel executives 
... get the dust out of their eyes ...” 
immediately stirred up the expansion 
argument all over again. The first answer 
to the GM boss came from Edward L. 
Ryerson, Inland Steel’s chairman. 

The steel industry, Ryerson pointed 
out, already is involved in a huge expan- 
sion program, which by 1952 will increase 
yearly capacity by 10,000,000 tons to 
110,000,000 tons. This is being done with 
a minimum impact on normal production. 
It it were decided to double or triple 
that rate of expansion in answer to latest 
demands, industrial consumers would be 
faced with the question posed last week 
by The Chicago Journal of Commerce: 
“Are you willing to give up a substantial 
part of your share of the nation’s steel for 
the next year in order that the steel we 
save can be used to build new plants?” 
Any major increase in capacity would re- 
quire huge amounts of steel for ore boats, 
furnaces, mills, and plant frames. Further, 
new supplies of raw materials would have 
to be lined up. 

Last week, while the argument blazed, 
so did the steel mills, heading for a 
record annual production of 96,000,000 
tons. Meanwhile, the industry was also 
chalking up some healthy profits: 


Third Third 
Quarter 50 Quarter’49 
U.S. Steel $59,742,000 $39,599,000 
Bethlehem 33,563,000 23,019,000 
Republic 18,682,000 9,870,000 
J&L 11,233,000 4,870,000 
National 14,042,000 10,047,000 
Youngstown 10,945,000 7,514,000 
Armco 12,037,000 6,584,000 
Inland 12,082,000 7,555,000 


During the first nine months, the top 
eight companies earned 27 per cent more 
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“aT LAST- 


“The Employers Mutuals Representative made it easy 


to understand insurance—and buy exactly what we need!” 


“TI never really understood casualty and 
liability insurance . . . that’s why it wor- 
ried me. Were we buying too little—or 
too much—or perhaps not getting exactly 
the coverage we and our people needed? 


“Then the Employers Mutu- 
als sales representative called. 
He studied our operations, 
sized up our needs, and ex- 
plained in plain words 
what coverages we and our 
people should have. He 
made insurance c/ear to me! 


“Employers Mutuals’ way of handling 
our insurance has done wonders for us! 
One of their ‘teams’—by that they mean 
a safety engineer, claim man, industrial 
nurse, sales representativeand some others 
—was assigned to our account. Since 
then, our accidents have been fewer... 
working conditions safer... production 
is up and operating costs are down. Our 
people’s morale is at a new high. At last, 
our insurance is being handled the way 





The Emy loy« rs Mutu ils Team 


we want it handled. The Employers Mu- 
tuals folks call it ‘Performance in Action’ 
—and they’re right! 

“Now we are earning a much lower pre- 
mium rate because our safety record is so 
good—thanks to this service. 
We get part of our premium 
back in dividends, too! You 
see, as policyholders, we are 
part owners of Employers 
Mutuals.”’ 


Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation—Public Liability— Auto- 
mobile—Group Health and Accident— Burglary 
— Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casu- 
alty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage—lIn- 
land Marine—and allied lines. All policies are 


nonassessable, 
- a s 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. + Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘eens EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 





~ EMPLOYERS 


4 yTUALS 
Musa 
7° F 


of WAUSAU 
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This Christmas, treat yourself to a 2 
Harter posture chair. Nothing else you 
can buy will add so much to your 
comfort and well-being in the office. 


Your Harter posture chair fits you—not the 
illusory “average” man. Every model is easily adjust- 
able to your own individual measurements. Simple 
hand-wheel controls adjust the seat and back rest to 
support you in erect and healthful posture. No more 
backache and office fatigue caused by a chair that 
fits nobody because it was designed to fit everybody! 

All this—and good looks, too! These chairs 
are richly upholstered, distinctively styled, and beau- 
tifully finished. They grace America’s finest 
offices. Try them at your helpful Harter dealer’s, 


W HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 





MODEL 65 


Feel Better, Work Better. The way you sit at your desk affects 
the way you feel — and work. Read why in Harter’s informative 
booklet, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” Write for your free 
copy. Harter Corporation, 311 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 





MODEL 66 












we. LOCKE 


SHOES FOR MEN 














The purpose of the Dr. Locke Shoe is to bring 
relief to the men who have foot trouble and 
appreciate good, smart-looking shoes. Now, 
the amazing new Dr. Locke Flexible Forepart 
makes it possible for you to have this Dr. Locke 
support plus flexible comfort. And Dr. Locke 
Shoes look as good as they feel — 
are smartly styled for all occasions. 
See your Dr. Locke dealer or send 


for booklet. 
1204 Tan 


L206 Black FIELD 


and 

FLINT CO. 
Established 1857 
Brockton, Mass. 


* M. W. LOCKE WOMEN’S SHOES BY LOCKWEDGE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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than in the same period in 1949. And 
during the third quarter alone, the rise 
averaged 58 per cent. 

All told, it had been a busy week 
for steel: 
Henry J. Kaiser turned over a check for 
$91,476,989.92 to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., full payment for the 
Kaiser Steel Corp.’s mill in Fontana, Calif. 
The money came out of the recent 
$125,000,000 financing arrangement 
handled through the First Boston Corp. 
>Great Lakes ore carriers, hampered by 
a late spring, were hurrying to deliver 





Henry J. and the $91,000,000 check* 


79,000,000 tons of Mesabi ore to Mid- 
west docks before Lake Superior freezes 
over. If last week’s mild weather contin- 
ued, the goal probably would be reached, 
and might even be exceeded. 

PIn Pittsburgh, negotiators for Philip 
Murray's steelworkers and U.S. Steel 
began the ritual which precedes final 
bargaining sessions for a wage _ boost. 
Latest word: the union will probably get 
about 15 cents an hour more, including a 
base pay increase and fringe extras. And 
shortly after the negotiations are com- 
pleted, U.S. Steel will announce an in- 
crease in prices. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Dry-Cell Mixer: Rowe Industries, Inc., 
Sag Harbor, N.Y., has come up with a 
battery-operated plastic mixer. It will 
mix salad dressings, milkshakes, frozen 
juices, cocktails, etc. 

Utility Light: Lewis & Conger, New 
York City, is marketing a plug-in search- 
light manufactured by Unity Manufac- 
uring Co., Chicago, for use around the 
home, on farms, or in circumstances where 
a strong beam may be needed. It can be 
used in any AC outlet and throws a 








_ C. Edward Rowe, vice chairman of the 
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| UALWAYS ON TOP"__TELEGRAMS } 











z GET PRIORITY ATTENTION 














Considerate - Orderly - “On The Record” - Telegrams Get Results 
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Thar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you’d rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you'd like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks, 

That’s why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There’s a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you’d like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “What 
Everybody Ought to Know ... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge. Just write to— 


Department TK-87 


Merritt LYNCH 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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100,000-candlepower 
sealed-beam unit. 

Safety Bleach: The Gold Seal Co., 
Bismarck, N.D., is distributing “Snowy 
Bleach,” an agent which is guaranteed 
safe for nylon, rayon, silk, and wool. It 
may be used in the wash, in the same 
manner as ordinary whiteners. 

Whistling Top: Perc-Tone Aluminum 
Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., is dis- 
tributing an aluminum top for coffee 
percolators, which whistles when “perk- 
ing” begins, so that boiling over may 
be avoided. 

Wild and Woolly: The Polygon Corp., 
Chicago, has come up with “Pony Ex- 
press,” a dice and board game in which 
contestants maneuver past obstacles rep- 
resenting those which the early express 
riders actually faced. Each player rep- 
resents an “express company,” capitalized 
with a certain amount of stage money. 
Funds are used to clear obstacles; the 
most solvent contestant at the end of 
play wins. 


light through a 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Change at Chrysler 


Important news in the auto industry 
was made last week by one of the “Big 
Three” producers. K. T. Keller, president 
of the Chrysler Corp. for the past fifteen 
years, was elected chairman of the board, 
a position vacant since 1940, when 
founder Walter P. Chrysler died. Se- 
lected to take over Keller’s old post was 





Lester L. Colbert, head of the Dodge 
Division and a vice president and 
director of the parent corporation. 

Keller started his career with Chrysler 
in 1926, as vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, at the invitation of the 
founder. Previously, both he and Walter 
Chrysler had worked together at General 
Motors. In 1935, Keller became president 
of Chrysler, and under his leadership, 
the company’s yearly output of cars and 
trucks passed the million mark. During 
the second world war, he conceived the 
idea of the Detroit Tank Arsenal, which 
turned out over 25,000 tanks. 

Recently, the government again en- 
listed Keller's production talents, this time 
as director of the guided-missile program 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6). But the new job 
was not the reason he stepped down from 
the presidency. “I made up my mind in 
July, but thought I’d wait until November, 
when I was 65,” Keller said. 

The 45-year-old “Tex” Colbert started 
his business career at 16 as a cotton 
buyer, earning enough to pay his way 
through the University of Texas and Har- 
vard Law School. He worked for a New 
York law firm which acted as counsel for 
Chrysler and in 1933 went to Detroit as 
resident attorney on Keller’s staff. Under 
the latter's guidance, Colbert studied 
mechanics, shop engineering, and pro- 
duction, and for the past eight years has 
been one of the firm’s principal production 
executives. During the second world war 
he was general manager of the Dodge 
Chicago plant which turned out more 


Mill Models: Figuring that men pay most of the bill for women’s 
clothes, Hess Brothers, Allentown, Pa., department store, put its 
latest fashions into a road show, to tour Lehigh Valley industries. 
Above, boilermakers study the very latest in gold velveteen. 


Newsweek, November 13, 1950 
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FAMOUS SIGNATURE le BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 




















Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 


OLD TAYLOR" 


100 PROOF 
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Helping the world get us bearings 


ALL THE WORLD MOVES ON BEARINGS— bearings of steel, 
of wood, of plastic, of rubber, of carbon, yes, even bearings 
of ruby and sapphire. All of them reduce the friction of 
moving parts. Every time you start your car or plug in your 
vacuum cleaner it is bearings that make possible smooth, 
efficient action at a variety of speeds and under almost any 
operating load. 

Great roller and ball bearings of special alloy steels, 
running on their own smooth tracks, support our giant 
locomotives. Small bearings that fit in the palm of your 
hand are vital to your lawn mower, your washing machine 
motor, your mixer. And bearings, known as jewels, of 
ruby and sapphire, smaller than the head of a pin, increase 
the precision of your watch. 


Other materials bring you other kinds of bearings, too. 


Carbon provides bearings in special cases where chemicals 

would attack metals. And in many ships the propeller shaft 

turns in plastic bearings that are not affected by salt water. 
The people of Union Carbide have a hand in providing 

better materials that go into bearings of all sorts. Perhaps 

they can help solve your problems with materials of these 

or other kinds. 

FREE: /f vou would like to know more about many 

of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 

booklet ** Products and Processes.”’ It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet G. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys e LINDE Oxygen 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e¢ PYROFAX Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


NATIONAL Carbons e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e PREST-O-LITE’ Acetylene 
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L. L, (Tex) Colbert of Chrysler 


than 18,000 Wright B-29 engines. Under 
its new president, Chrysler is not likely 
to change its tried-and-proven method of 
operation. Keller will remain active in 
the company’s affairs. And it was he who 
asked the board to elect Colbert. “Every 
job we've given him he’s done well,” the 
new board chairman said. 

The Chrysler Corp., meanwhile, was 
enjoying another prosperous year. Its 
profits for the first nine months were 
$105,246,000, with an indicated third- 
quarter net of $65,703,000, a record. 
Directors declared a fifth dividend, of 
$2, on the common stock, bringing total 
payments for the year to date to $9.75, 
compared with $5.25 in 1949. 


SHOES: 


On a Sound Footing 


Last week, some 15,000 shoe manu- 
facturers, retailers, salesmen, and _ styl- 
ists gathered in Chicago for their annual 
Shoe Fair. But this year there was more 
on their minds than the recurring ques- 
tion of style. Chief puzzlers: Can the 
industry supply both military and civilian 
demands? Is rationing imminent? Will 
prices continue to climb? 

To reassure both sellers and buyers, 
officials of two trade associations—the 
National Shoe Retailers and the National 
Shoe Manufacturers—came up with 
some answers. And a survey by John H. 
Patterson, economist for the Shoe Manu- 
facturers, issued just before the Fair, 
bolstered them with cold statistics. Their 
collective conclusions: 

PHides are in ample supply, augmented 
by imports from Argentina. Furthermore 
nearly 50 per cent of shoe bottoms are 
now being made of rubber, as opposed to 
20 to 25 per cent in 1941; and fabric tops 
substitute more and more for leather. 
PSince the second world war, shoe pro- 
duction has been geared to the number 
of pairs needed to maintain per capita 


Newsweek, November 13, 1950 





Tuere ARE 100 surprising ways that 
you or your family or your dog can 
hurt somebody and get you into a 
lulu of a lawsuit. 


Somebody may stumble on your 
front walk. Your child may scrape 
somebody with his bicycle or even 
playing ball. The milkman or meter 
reader may trip and spill. You may 
sock somebody with a golf ball. An 
occasional employee may fall and 
break an arm. Etc. 


You can’t—or shouldn’t—have 
peace of mind until you are fortified 
against lawsuits from such accidents. 


For merely $10 a year you can get 
protection against many kinds of 
lawsuits up to $10,000, with a 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York Family Legal Liability 





Policy. And the same policy pays 
medical fees up to $250 for non- 
family injuries even if you are not 
legally liable. For $15 you can get 
$100,000 protection—which is a 
bargain and a good idea, in view of 
today’s suits for stiffer damages. 


For the name of an America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


| Department N 

| AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 

| 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York 

| Gentlemen: | want to know more about The 
| Family Legal Liability Policy. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIN + SIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPAAY oF new vone 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Choitmon 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President 





* INSURANCE GROUP + 
LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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ONDS exciustvely 
—an established policy 


Providing investment capital for worthy borrowers 
—industry, utilities, railroads, states, municipalities 
—has been the business of this firm for a half cen- 
tury. And during this period Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. has adhered to a firm policy of underwriting 
and distributing to investors bonds, notes, deben- 
tures, and equipment trust certificates exclusively. 

@ As a specialist in debt obligations, Halsey, 
Stuart makes available a diversity of bonds in both 
large and small amounts for investors of all types— 
bank, corporate, institutional, individual and pen- 
sion fund. Send without obligation for our latest 
offering list. 


MUNICIPALS IN VOLUME 


Taxexemptincomeandestablished by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by 
safety are among the qualitiesthat underwriting groups headed by 
recommend municipal bonds to this firm singly or jointly with 
the conservative investor. In the others. These bonds represented 
past four decades state and muni- more than 2200 separate issues 
cipal bonds totaling over 5.6 and originated in every state of 
billion dollars were underwritten the Union 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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consumption at the 1936-40 level. Cur- 
rent output is at the monthly rate of 
50,000,000 pairs, while civilian demand 
is running at an average of 40,200,000 
pairs per month. That spread leaves 
more than enough leeway to fill military 
requirements, which the industry guesses 
will be 12,000,000 pairs in all of 1951. 
Actually, the first three months after 
the Korean outbreak saw production rise 
only 1,600,000 pairs above normal. This 
pattern, Patterson pointed out, is signifi- 
cantly different from the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor period when shoe production took 
its greatest jump on _ record—from 
398,000,000 pairs in 1940 to 498,000,000 
pairs in 1941, largely a result of in- 
ventory buying. “It is horrible to con- 
template,” said Patterson, “what would 
have happened to the shoe business in 
1942 had there been no war.” 
Frightened by that memory and burned 
in the inventory-hoarding spree they 
went on in 1947 when the threat of 
rising prices prompted stores to order 
25,000,000 more pairs than consumer 
demand called for, retailers are not stock- 
ing up. And consumers aren’t buying. 
Sales last month were 10 to 15 per cent 
below October °49. 

Industry leaders feel their business: is 
definitely on a sound footing. They 
estimate their potential output at 
650,000,000 pairs annually. At current 
less-than-capacity production they ex- 
pect to turn out 495,000,000 pairs this 
year—some 10,000,000 pairs more than 
the latest Department of Commerce es- 
timate of civilian demand. If defense 
orders should jump even higher, output 
can easily be stepped up. As a result, 
shoemen don’t anticipate rationing. 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


In °51: Enough shoes for everybody 
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ow big a national debt can we 
H stand? What will happen if it 
ever exceeds that figure? 

One of the strangest things about 
these questions is that they are still 
being put in the future tense, as if 
nothing important had happened up 
till now. A typical letter I frequently 
get reads something like 
this: “Years ago economists 
told us that the nation 
couldn't stand a debt of 
more than $50,000,000,000. 
But now the. debt is 
$257,000,000,000, and we 
seem to be doing OK. What 
about it?” 

Congress, it is true, has 
frequently set a so-called 
legal debt limit (which 
could have served a real function as a 
danger signal), but has as frequently 
raised the limit as soon as it was ap- 
proached. Thus in the Second Liberty 
Bond Act of 1917 it set a legal debt 
limit of $45,000,000,000. It increased 
this to $49,000,000,000 in 1940, to 
$65,000,000,000 in 1941—and it is 
now set at $275,000,000,000. 


HE sad truth is that our govern- 
‘ia has already exceeded the 
safe debt limits of the past. It has al- 
ready in practical effect done what a 
bankrupt—government or individual— 
always does, which is to make only a 
partial repayment—to pay its debts off 
at only so many cents on the dollar. 

In form, of course, our government 
has paid off its debts 100 cents on the 
dollar, and will doubtless continue to 
do so. It has reduced its repayment in 
substance, however, by depreciating 
the dollar itself, the unit in which the 
debt is measured. According to offi- 
cial index numbers, the purchasing 
power of the dollar in terms of con- 
sumers’ prices is today only 57.5 per 
cent of its purchasing power in 1935 
to 1939. In other words, a citizen who 
bought a government bond at par in 
1935-39 gets back today in real pur- 
chasing power less than 58 cents for 
every dollar he invested. In still other 
words, he has taken a real capital 
loss of more than 42 per cent. 

We have been following, in fact, 
precisely the course governments have 
followed from time immemorial in 
melting down their internal debts. In 
The Wealth of Nations,” Adam Smith, 











‘Bankruptcy’ Is Here 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


of laissez-faire fame, wrote in 1776: 

“When national debts have once 
been accumulated to a certain degree, 
there is scarce, I believe, a single in- 
stance of their having been fairly and 
completely paid. The liberation of the 
public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been 
brought about by a_bank- 
ruptcy; sometimes by an 
avowed one, but always by a 
real one, though frequently 
by a pretended payment. 

“The raising of the de- 
nomination of the coin 
has been the most usual ex- 
pedient by which a real 
public bankruptcy has been 
disguised under the appear- 
ance of a pretended pay- 
ment ... [In 1776 most governments 
had not yet learned the easier trick of 
printing paper money instead of coin- 
ing hard metals.] A pretended pay- 
ment of this kind, instead of alleviat- 
ing, aggravates in most cases the loss 
of the creditors of the public ... It oc- 
casions a general and most pernicious 
subversion of the fortunes of private 
people; enriching in most cases the 
idle and profuse debtor at the expense 
of the industrious and frugal creditor, 
and transporting a great part of the 
national capital from the hands which 
were likely to increase and improve it, 
to those which are likely to dissipate 
and destroy it. 

“When it becomes necessary for a 
state to declare itself bankrupt, in the 
same manner as when it becomes nec- 
essary for an individual to do so, a fair, 
open, and avowed bankruptcy is al- 
ways the measure which is both least 
dishonorable to the debtor, and least 
hurtful to the creditor. The honor of a 
state is surely very poorly provided 
for, when, in order to cover the dis- 
grace of a real bankruptcy, it has re- 
course to a juggling trick of this kind, 
so easily seen through, and at the 
same time so extremely pernicious.” 


MiTH then proceeds to recite ex- 
~ amples of such “juggling tricks” of 
currency depreciation from Roman 
times on. He describes in effect what 
is happening to our own Federal debt 
today. It is too late to forestall “bank- 
ruptcy” of the United States. Ow 
problem is to prevent such bankruptcy 
from going any further than it has. 
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Soak it 
in water... 






Patapar comes out 


strong! 


Soak Patapar in water—slosh it around 
—boil it. Patapar comes out glistening 
and strong. 


Give it the 
grease tesf... 





Patapar resists 
penetration! 


Spread grease or oil on Patapar. Then 
turn the sheet over. It’s clean. No pene- 
tration. 

Patapar Vegetable Parchment’s qual- 
ities of wet-strength and resistance to 
grease are helping solve problems for busi- 
ness men in many fields. As a packaging 
material Patapar is wonderful for pro- 
tecting products like butter, bacon, mar- 
garine, fish, cheese, poultry. It is used for 
milk and cream can gaskets, ham boiler 
liners, pie doilies and in hundreds of 
other ways. 

Because Patapar is called upon to fill 
so many different needs it is produced in 
179 different types. The types vary as to 
wet-strength, grease-proofness, moisture 
vapor resistance, opaqueness, thickness 
and other characteristics depending upon 
the need. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


With your future needs in mind, write on 
your business letterhead for booklet, ‘“The 
Story of Patapar.”’ 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


$1 
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in Ipswich, Mass., for example, showed a 
: o at 40 per cent increase in pledges over 
Emphasis on Religion 1948. With fourteen communities united 
Half the people of the United States this November, the North Shore was all 
do not belong to any formal church, and out for RIAL. 
only one-fourth of all Americans regularly 
attend religious services. In an attempt to Dogma of the Assumption 
put a premium emphasis on the import- 
ance of religion in American life, a proj- “We pronounce, declare, and define to 
ect entitled Religion in American Life be a dogma revealed by God that the 
came into being last year. Under the Immaculate Mother of God, Mary, ever 
chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, pres- virgin, when the course of her life on 
ident of the General Electric Co. (see earth was finished, was taken up body 
Press), RIAL conducted an extensive and soul into heaven.” 
interdenominational campaign last No- From some half million throats, vivas 
vember urging Americans coast to coast echoed up to the cloudless blue sky from 
to attend and support the church or _ St. Peter’s Square in Rome. Bells tolled 
synagogue of their choice. from every church as Pope Pius XII, clad 
The results were eminently satisfactory in white wool and damask worked with 
(Newsweek, Dec. 12, 1949). For exam- gold, proclaimed to the crowds the 
ple, the religious bodies in Elmira, N. Y.. dogma of the Assumption. Thirty-six car- 
reported an increase in pledging of 35  dinals and 480 archbishops and bishops 
per cent. At Rippey, lowa, worship at- watched in approbation. After the cere- 





tendance went up 30 per cent. monies last week, the 400,000,000-odd 
' Starting last week, RIAL began its Catholics in the world must believe under 
“on? second campaign. Some 3,000 commu-_ pain of heresy that the Virgin Mary’s 
nities—almost 1,000 more than last year— __ body, as well as her soul, is now in heaven. 
will participate while billboards, radio, Announced last August (Newsweek, 
SO You THINK and newspapers spread the mission Aug. 28), the ritual was the crowning 
ee through the free offices of the Advertising event of the 1950 Holy Year. It was the 
YOURE INSURED Council, public-service agency of Ameri- first dogma to be defined by a pope 
—_ can business- and advertising men. alone since Pius IX proclaimed the Im- 

Especially anxious to beat its last maculate Conception in 1854. 
“Store owner held responsible for fire years record was the North Shore of The new bull (derived from the bulla 


which spread to adjoining shops. He 
has fire insurance but no property dam- 
age liability coverage. He thought 
he was insured. His loss—$79,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


Massachusetts. In 1949, eight communi-_ or leaden seal which marked medieval 
ties banded together to boom the cam- papal documents) of the Assumption con- 
paign. Members of the 100 churches and tains about 6,000 words. It runs to 26 
synagogues called on every family among pages of parchment—made from the 
their congregations. As a result, churches whole skins of six sheep. 


RON ee . * "sages 


See your AMICcO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMIco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road j 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in | 
Your Bridge to Security. 


BROREG. 6 6 0666000060000 000605000800 b44bEs I 
AGOIES « oo cc cemescccccccccccecccceecces | 
Cit este eben e Bale.» 00 ces i] 





Religious News Service 


Which Is Canterbury? On a three-month tour of the Antipodes, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, stop- 
Siveston of Kemper Insacvance ped at Cape Town, South Africa, to visit his startlingly look-alike 
brother, Leonard Noel, Bishop of Natal. Canterbury is on the left. 


Newsweek, November 13, 1950 
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There was PLENTY for ALL 





...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


ID YOU KNOW that the Pilgrims 
D nearly starved to death? That they 
suffered hunger for two long years, 


with never enough food in the Colony’s 
storehouse? 


Have you heard how the Governor and his 
councilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
to rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 
and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
the daily ration was only about a quarter of 
a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
plained they were too weak to work raising 
food. Although they were, on the whole, 
deeply religious, some were so hungry that 
they stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers, 


Young men complained because they had to 
work hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hoursand raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn’t permit their women- 


folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men:of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were “wiser than God.” 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All — 
men, women and children—planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 





People who had formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty ... their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


If you'd like to have Governor Bradford’s actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this early Thanksgiving — in his own words 
and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling — mail a 
post card to Dept. 4312, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


N ickel ..-- Your Unseen Friend 


© 1966, T.1.N.Co.' 
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FEEL the difference 
in your scalp-SEE the difference 
in your hair ! 


What a wonderful, pleasing wake-up glow — 
when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the fa- 
mous ‘60-Second Workout!” 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair is 
neater, handsomer—set to stay that way all day! 
Natural looking—never “slicked down.” Vitalis 
contains no greasy liquid petro- 
latum—just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. Get Vitalis at your drug 
counter or barber shop. 


@ Many skin specialists prescribe 
two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. 





A Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


,.. and the : 
60-Second Workout 


NEW! for cream 


tonic fans... lighter-bodied 


VITALIS HAIR CREAM 


gives your hair that 





CLEAN-GROOMED LOOK 


NO heavy film! NO sticky comb! 
NO messy hands! 
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Information Cheerfully Collected 


by JOHN LARDNER 


s MARSHAL Pitsupski used to say, 
this is the time of year for polls. 
That’s especially true in the sports 
world, where nothing happens _be- 
tween Saturdays but horse shows, 
wrestling matches, and invitation dice- 
shooting meets. 

Each week, to fill the gap, the 
stately Associated »» 
Press and incan- | 
descent United © 
Press find out, to 
their own sur- 
prise, which foot- 
ball team is the 
best in the coun- 
try. It is done by 
polling the stuff- 
ing out of the 
nation’s sports ed- , 
itors. That takes care of, say, Tuesday. 
On Wednesday, the most valuable 
baseball player of 1950 is named, 
quite openly. On Monday or Thurs- 
day, I forget which, the best college 
lineman of the week is selected. He 
immediately goes down in history, 
without leaving a trace. 

What with one thing and another, 





Resist 


‘sports editors are polled within an 


inch of their lives. The last inch is 
customarily reserved for Lardner’s 
Poll, which makes up in fruitlessness 
for what it lacks in results. Frankly, 
I have heard from only two sports 
editors since the polling season began. 
One wanted to borrow money. The 
other wanted money paid back. 
Nonetheless, in a very short time 
we may expect to know the answers 
to the following questions (polls apply 
to 1950, except those marked by an 
asterisk, which indicates 1944): 
1—Who was the year’s outstanding 
N. Y. Yankee manager? 
2—Which golfer did most for tennis? 
3—Who was the first-base coach of 
the year? 
4—Name a college lineman. 
5—What two Texas sisters who turned 
professional had the prettiest knees? 
(10 points are counted for first place, 
8 for second, 6 for third, and so on.) 
6—What athlete made the greatest 
comeback? (Allowance for mileage 
should be made here. An athlete 
coming back to Cleveland from Dar- 
win, Australia, for instance, should 
receive more credit if he started west 
and crossed Asia, Europe, and the 
Atlantic than if he came back by way 


of the Pacific and San Francisco.) 
7—Can a good pro football team 
beat a good college team, salaries 
being equal? 


8—Can a _ good horse beat a 
good jockey? 
9—Name the horse of the year, 


outside racing. 
10—Name_ the 
outside horses. 
11—Who was the years outstand- 
ing world’s welterweight champion 
named Sugar? 

12—Who threw the overalls in Mrs. 
Murphy’s chowder? 

Speaking of Murphy, in a recent 
poll conducted among bookmakers, 
New York City Police Commissioner 
Thomas F. Murphy was voted the 
best commissioner New York has had 
since the last one. This tribute is 
similar to many paid in his own field 
to Happy Chandler, Commissioner of 
Baseball, and reminds us of the 
connection between Commissioner 
Murphy and baseball. The commis- 
sioner is Johnny Murphy’s brother. 

Johnny Murphy, as you probably 
know, was not only a fine relief pitcher 
in his own right, but he played an 
important part in the career of a man 
named Gomez-Murphy. In the sev- 
enth inning, as soon as the third line 
drive rang out like a rifle shot, Lefty 
Gomez, the Yankee southpaw, would 
stick his glove into his hip pocket and 
walk to the dugout. Simultaneously, 
Murphy, his second section, would 
start in from the buil pen on track 9. 

“T'll be up in the big leagues as long 
as Murphy’s arm holds out,” Gomez 
used to say, and his forecast was 
almost exactly right. 


race of the year, 


NOTHER double personality, named 
Reynolds-Page, helped win the 
pennant for the Yanks in 1949. 
Brooklyn had a split organism named 
Higbe-Casey. A few years ago, a 
Giant pitcher named Ace Adams 
wired the training camp: “Will report 
for duty tomorrow ready to relieve 
Mungo in the sixth.” A poll last week 
certified the high worth of relief 
pitching when Jim Konstanty, the sole 
support of six strong young Phillie 
fast-ballers, was voted the most valu- 
able player in the National League. 
Such things are in the blood. That's 
why Commissioner Murphy relieves 
cops, if only of their duties. 


—— 
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SPORTS 
7 FOOTBALL: 
Recruits and Pals 
Maybe the villain of college amateur- 
ism, the football recruiter, was entitled 
to a little sympathy. It seemed that often 
when he propositioned a _ likely-looking 
lad, he had to take on the kid’s pals, too. 
Some examples, from last week’s games, 
of the performances of recruits and pals: 
pIt was Skippy Doyle whom the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky invited to pay a visit to 
' Lexington. But Skippy (now at Ohio 
State) said he couldn’t very well come 
, unless he brought along his Rochester 
(Pa.) high-school friend. Last week the 
, friend, Vito (Babe) Parrilli, currently one 
: of the nation’s outstanding passers, made 
c his fourteenth and fifteenth touchdown 
. pegs of the year to riddle Florida 40-6 
and keep Kentucky unbeaten. 
. PLynn (Pappy) Waldorf naturally 
wanted to get his hands on Johnny 
ut Olszewski (pronounced O’Shevsky), a 
» fleet, straight-ahead runner on the un- 
oa beaten St. Anthony’s High team of Long 
r Beach, Calif. But after the University 
d of California coach dropped into Long 
- Beach, seven St. Anthony players went 
. to California. Last week Olszewski and re, 
he Catalina Island—a popular attraction for Southern California visitors. (Ted Sierks Photo) 
“4 Lardner’s 
a Fearless Football For 
ty “oy ee @ In new, scientifically designed 
iol Nuwsweex ake @ WW st coach seats you can stretch full 
an WEEK END NOV. 11 " w length, enjoying restful night- 
an Tulane over Navy ag - Chair wa and-day comfort. And low 
ov Cornell over Colgate | Y coach fares mean money in your 
ine Princeton over Harvard ' pocket. There are spacious Pull- 
tty . Dartmouth over Columbia 6 and from man accommodations, too, if 
ald Clemson over Boston College you prefer them. 
ind Penn over Brown CALI FORN iA 
ny: Kentucky over Mississippi State 1D) ¢ Shiamlinory. 
= Georgia over Florida 
— L.S.U. over Vanderbilt 
a Maryland over North Carolina F —~ ny oe te ama 
was se nana Wake Forest ZAM i ’ Chicago- Los Angeles) 
= State over Wisconsin —— a } “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
wee over lowa ‘ & “ake? 3} \) ae (fastest train between 
ichigan over Indiana i= WAR hi Set Foenclecel 
ned Notre Dame over Pittsburgh a) = ~s enone stir teas 
the Northwestern over Purdue < L “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
49. Michigan St: Mi : , (between St. Lovis-West Coast) 
d i gan State over Minnesota 
- Oklahoma over Kansas 
i Colorado over Missouri 
port Texas over Baylor Ask your ticket or travel 
ie S.M.U. over Texas A.&M. agent to route you via 
saok Rice over Arkansas ry Vdl ats Union Pacific thru the West. 
elief California over U.C.L.A. RAILROAD 
ie Washington over Oregon 
iillie Stanford over Washington State = 
yalu- Lardner’s score for the week end of ape SS 
gue. Nov. 4: 15 right, 9 wrong, 1 tie. ——— 
hat’s Total to date: 105 right, 37 wrong, 
ieves 8 ties. Success average: 73.95%. ROAD OF THE DAILY -Sieabirntld 
—— 
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pals beat Washington 14-7 for the Bears’ 
31st straight regular-season victory. 
PJack Hackett, born with a club foot 
(substantially corrected by an operation 
and special $50 football shoes), was part 
of a five-player package that the Univer- 
sity of Miami (Fla.) got in McKeesport, 
Pa. Last week, as Miami maintained 
its perfect record by plowing under 
Georgetown 42-7, no less than eighteen 
of its 22 first-string offensive and de- 
fensive players were fellows from north 
of the Mason-Dixon Line and the biggest 
star of them all was the 146-pound 
“Mighty Mouse” Hackett. The club’s 
total-offense leader with 452 yards (de- 
spite a net running loss of 89), he’d had 
only one of 92 passes intercepted. 
Bobby Dillon picked the University of 
Texas because his girl friend was studying 
there. Last week the one-eyed Dillon 
was the star defender and pass returner 
for a Texas team which, on two touch- 
downs by the nearsighted Byron 
Townsend, achieved the nation’s victory 
of the week: a 23-20 decision over top- 
ranked Southern Methodist—whose star, 
Kyle Rote, was first landed by Vanderbilt 
but decided he had to be near an SMU 
student, Betty Jamison,. now his wife. 
Al Pollard, who wanted to go to West 
Point, passed it up for a friend. Ap- 
proached by Army, among many others, 
as the outstanding high-school player in 
Southern California, he went along in- 
stead with his school coach, Bill Sargent, 
newly appointed head coach at Loyola 
College. Then Sargent failed to last out 
his second year and Pollard met Coach 
Earl Blaik of Army. In Army’s first five 
games this year, 59 points were scored 
by yearling fullback Pollard. Last week, 
in Army’s 28-13 victory over Penn, he 
turned the spotlight position over to the 
two-touchdown performance of another 
Californian, Gene Filipski—whose _intro- 
duction to Blaik made the coach whisper 
approvingly to an assistant: “Did you feel 
those muscles!” 


HORSE SHOWS: 


One for the Women 


The most remarkable woman in the 
National Horse Show admitted she was 
“a bit dizzy” from her high blood pressure 
and all the excitement. But one night 
last week at Madison Square Garden 
she didn’t show it. Small (5 feet 2%) and 
buxom (“I’m wide!”) Loula Long Combs, 
69 years old, drew herself up into the 
narrow seat of her buggy, said a little 
prayer (“I believe deeply in prayer”), 
and put her pony to work. 

For the single-harness pony (not to 
exceed 14.2 hands) event, Mrs. Combs 
got a conscientiously precise perform- 
ance from Radiation: “This little horse 
gives all he can—like some people.” Her 
blue dress gleaming under the lights and 





bees 4 
ternational 


Boodle: Last week, for the 
second year in a row, Sam 
Snead was golf's biggest money 
winner. His 68-71-66-70-275 in 
the North and South Open at 
Pinehurst gave him the title 
and a year’s total of $35,258. 





her blue hat feathers bobbing to the 
pony’s stride, she exploited his effort 
with a regal kind of deftness. Afterward 
she took a winner’s turn around the 
arena—and, under the affectionate ap- 
plause, a queen’s extra half turn—and 
went off to the stalls to feed apples and 
sugar to any horse she came across. 
The blue ribbon she took along was 
the fourth she had personally won in 
three days, and the seventh for Combs- 
owned animals. Back on her 1,780-acre 
Longview Farm at Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
(furnished with a church, 100 horses, 
three tracks, and 42 cream stucco build- 
ings with red-tile roofs), the walls of the 
big harness room are striped with four 
rows of blue ribbons that Loula Long 
Combs’s horses have won. She was first 
allowed to go off to shows only after her 
father exacted a promise that young 
Loula wouldn't start using bad language 
—“and I never have.” Last week Mrs. 
Combs was in her 53rd year of shows 
and her 38th consecutive prize-winning 
National Horse Show performance (in- 
cluding the one at which she had a 
deodorized skunk, Gardenia, for a 
mascot). And this time the proud old 
eyes saw fresh evidence that, so far as 
horse shows were concerned, it was be- 
coming less and less a man’s world. 
For the first time in the history of 
the National,* inaugurated in. 1883, 
women were allowed in the Interna- 
tional jumping events. They wasted no 





*For the first time, too, the Spanish Riding School 
team of Vienna, founded in 1572, came to the Garden 
to exhibit its classical riding on white Lipizzan stal- 
lions that are ballet artists on four legs and acrobats 
on two. 
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time proving they had ‘every right to 
be there. 

During the show’s very first day Lt. 
Eva Valdes, 5 feet 5 and firm with a 
whip, demonstrated how much a girl 
could pick up as a secretary around the 
Mexican Army riding school. In red riding 
coat, black hunting cap, white jodhpurs, 
and a white silk scarf, 24-year-old Eva 
made history by winning the Pennsyl- 
vania National trophy in a jump-off 
against a teammate, Roberto Vinals. 

Then, in the opening test for the 
coveted low-score trophy, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was played for the 
first American triumph in an _ interna- 
tional event since 1948—and the winning 
unit sent out by this country’s first all- 
civilian squad was two-thirds woman. 
Forty-year-old Arthur McCashin of 
Pluckemin, N.J., riding faultlessly, was 
flanked by the faultless rides of Carol 
Durand -of Kansas City and Norma 
Mathews of Sacramento, Calif. 

In the low-score series’ second phase, 
the pairs competition, McCashin and 
Mrs. Durand won again with only one 
fault. They and Miss Mathews tied for 
second place in the third and final event 
this Sunday to clinch the trophy. 

For her rides Mrs. Durand had a 
somewhat makeshift mount. Reno Kirk 
was “the only horse I’ve got, and he’s 
fifteen years old and has to be walked 
for an hour and a half to warm him up 
for a performance.” But then, the whole 
matter of the United States’ return to 
international competition had pretty 
much dangled by a shoestring. 

Its originators called it “Operation 





Miss Mathews: In their first chance, the ladies made good 
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Bootstrap.” Less than a month before the 
Garden show, there was no American 
team. The self-starting, nonprofit Inter- 
national Equestrian Competitions Corp., 
designed to produce a civilian successor 
to the U.S. Army team (disbanded after 
the 1948 Olympics), had found few 
enough people ready to contribute any 
money or effort to the idea. Eighteen 
riders (ten of them women) and 32 
horses (many of them borrowed), the 
cream of IECC zone eliminations, as- 
sembled for the team tryouts late in 
September but Col. John Wofford -had 
bad news. The group’s fund-raising work 
was still several thousands short of the 
mere $18,000 needed to show a team at 
Harrisburg, Pa., New York, and Toronto. 
The candidates tended the horses and 
shifted for themselves. 

Once they reached the show ring at 
Harrisburg, the two women and four 
men on the new U.S. team began to 
get attention and helping hands from 
previously skeptical pros. Although they 
won no single event, they placed well 
enough to capture the International low- 
score championship on _ points. Last 
week’s Garden victories, encouraging 
more cash contributions from horse-show 
fans, even cleared up some of the earlier 
dimness of the IECC’s main hope: an 
American team for the 1952 Olympics. 

It would take an estimated $250,000 
to bring that off, and last week Carol 
Durand was afraid that woman aspirants 
had much more than the money to 
worry about. So far, she pointed out, no 
woman has been allowed in the Olym- 
pics’ international jumping events. 
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Ve/(come SPRING... 
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where the Smile 
of hospitality F 
comes trom the heart : 


The warmth 
of an Italian 
welcome 
matches the 
warmth of the friendly 
Italian sun... here is hos- 
pitality that comes from the 
heart. Whether you bathe 
at Taormina or ski in the 
Dolomites . .. whether you 
follow the paths of the 
saints or drink deep of the 
splendors of the Renais- 
sance... Italy offers a glori- 
ous winter holiday followed 
by an enchanted springtime. 
Fine hotels...superb restau- 
rants... excellent transpor- 
tation .. . outstanding value 
for your dollar. 


Who ica 





Consult your Travel Agent 
today and take advantage of the 
low trans-Atlantic “Thrift 
Season” rates now in effect. 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 
E.N.I.T. 


21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Furor for Fonteyn 


When the season closes next spring, 
the United States will probably have seen 
more serious staged dancing than at any 
other time in the history of the republic. 
There were these ballet companies on 
view: Sadler's Wells, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Marquis de Cuevas’s Grand 
Ballet (see below), Les Ballets de Paris 
(see below), New York City Ballet, and 
Ballet Theatre, opera ballets (notably 
belonging to the San Francisco Opera 
and the Metropolitan Opera), and the 
small touring units (like those headed by 
dancers Mia Slavenska, Marina Svetlova, 
and Ruth Page and Bentley Stone). In 
addition, there were well over a hundred 
ensembles, large and small, devoted to 
the modern, ethnic, and broader field 
of theater dance. 

Most of them were or had been for 
long and tiresome years in business in 
defiance of and in spite of popular re- 
sistance. The art of the dance, as prac- 
ticed in the United States by gifted 
natives and gifted visitors, was, after 
many an up and down, apparently giving 
the Americans a whopping lot of real 
good fun almost in spite of themselves. 

Time was when ballets and ballerinas 
had to be Russians (or reasonable fac- 
similes thereof) to be accepted even by 
those who could understand what was 
obviously the liveliest of the arts. Then 
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companies like Ballet Theatre and, most 
recently, the New York City Ballet con- 
clusively showed that the United States 
had at last produced splendid ballet 
of its own. 

But it was an English company and an 
English ballerina that caused the r..‘!on’s 
present ballet fever. The Sadler’s \.'«.1s 
Ballet broke all box-office records ‘ast 
year when the company made its Ameri- 
can debut. It crumbled even those this 
year when it opened in New York in 
September. Now on the road, Sadler’s 
Wells was taking in the same kind of 
staggering gross receipts each week (well 
over $100,000) as was the touring “South 
Pacific” company.* And by the time the 
ballet returns to England in late January 
1951, it will probably have grossed an 
estimated $2,000,000. 

And in each city where Sadler’s Wells 
had played—New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and 
currently San Francisco—the pitch of ex- 
citement had centered around the slight 
figure of the company’s prima ballerina, 
Margot Fonteyn (see cover). As Gar 
Moore, veteran New Orleans concert 
manager, wrote to S. Hurok, American 
impresario for Sadler’s Wells: “In all my 
experience I have never heard an ova- 
tion such as Margot Fonteyn received 
after ‘Swan Lake.’ I thought I had heard 
the top in cheers and applause when 


*In twelve performances in ten days in Los An- 
geles, for example, it grossed nearly $250,000. 


Perutz-Magnum 


Heiress Presumptive: Margot Fonteyn with Helpmann as “Giselle” 


Toscanini wound up his concert here 
with ‘Dixie’ but that was absolute silence 
compared to Fonteyn’s ovation.” 

Virtually unknown except to a few 
balletomanes when she made her debut 

year, Miss Fonteyn had only to ap- 

r in *.vo roles—the Sadler’s Wells full- 
icugth versions of “The Sleeping Beauty” 
and “Swan Lake”—to establish herself as 
an all-time classic ballerina in the grand 
style. “A ballerina among_ballerinas,” 
wrote John Martin in The New York 
Times. “The greatest Swan Queen I have 
ever seen,” said Walter Terry in The 
Herald Tribune. . 

‘First Magnitude’: The public re- 
sponded just as quickly to her poised and 
sleepy magic. And this was remarkable 
in itself, for Sadler's Wells has always 
billed its principal artists equally. This 
policy was determined by the director 
most responsible for the company’s 
growth and success, Ninette de Valois. 
On many occasions, Miss de Valois 
(called “Madame” by her dancers) has 
laid down this law: “It is the production 
—not the star—that is important for us.” 
Last year, she snapped to a gala audi- 
ence at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, when called onstage to ac- 
knowledge its cheers after the company’s 
triumphant homecoming: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, it takes more than one to 
make a_ ballet.” 

But as Martin observed in The Times: 
“When a star of the first magnitude ap- 
pears before our eyes, it makes no earthly 
difference how she is billed.” By the 
great good fortune of timing, Miss 
Fonteyn and the American ballet audi- 
ence were brought together at just the 
right moment. At 31, she is at the con- 
ventional peak of her technical prowess 
and artistic accomplishment. American 
audiences from coast to coast thus saw 
her not before and not later than her 
remarkable prime. 

The spontaneous salutes to Miss 
Fonteyn by a widespread American audi- 
ence for her wonderfully coordinated but 
somewhat austere discipline had another 
surprising aspect. For long months before 
Miss Fonteyn appeared in the New 
World, millions of Americans had seen in 
Moira Shearer, in the film called “The 
Red Shoes,” just how lovely a fine Brit- 
ish ballerina could be. Miss Shearer 
worked for Sadler’s Wells, too. 

Miss Shearer has since done her best 
to set the artistic balance aright. “That 
wretched film I made gives everyone the 
wrong idea,” she says. “Miss Fonteyn is 
the first star, and that’s perfectly right ... 
She is the first ballerina of England.” 

Born Margaret Hookham in Surrey, 
Margot Fonteyn is not only the first bal- 
lerina of England. She is also the first Eng- 
lish-trained ballerina to achieve world 
renown. Alicia Markova (born Lilian 
Alice Marks in London nine years before 
Peggy Hookham was born in Reigate) is 
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considered as much a Russian product as 
an English one. Miss Markova studied 
extensively under a Russian teacher and 
got her start under the great Russian 
ballet producer, Serge Diaghileff. Peggy 
Hookham, on the other hand, began her 
serious formal ballet training at the 
Sadler’s Wells school, after childhood 
years filled with a hodgepodge of ballet, 
tap, and ethnic dance training. Thus it 
was that in 1935 when Miss Markova left 
Sadler's Wells, 16-year-old Peggy was 
there to take over as principal dancer. 

Since Hookham was not a particularly 
appropriate professional name, the 
youngster improvised on her mother’s 
Brazilian name of Fontes. Margot 
Fonteyn became the name on the billing. 
From the Latin side of her family she 
gets not only her olive skin and dark eyes 
and hair, but also her temperament, so 
apparent on the stage yet seldom dis- 
cernible offstage. Of those who buy tick- 
ets to see her lyricism in the ballet, it is 
doubtful if many would recognize her on 
the street. She dresses with chic, but she 
does not exude theatrical glamour when 
she is off duty. 

With a height of 5 feet 4 inches and a 
weight which holds at about 112 pounds, 
Miss Fonteyn was fitted by nature for her 
calling. For ballerinas are born and not 
made. They can be neither too short nor 
too tall, too thin nor too fat. Their arms 
and legs must be long, their bodies well- 
proportioned, and their heads must be 
poised to artistic precision upon their 
necks. Miss Fonteyn has all these lucky 
attributes. Her one slight physical prob- 
lem has been weak ankles. She has 
worked unceasingly to strengthen them. 

Incredible Control: Too much is 
often written about a ballerina’s legs, too 
little about her back. Miss Fonteyn has 
one of the finest backs in ballet. “Sonnets 
could be written about her back,” stated 
Anatole Chujoy in the authoritative Dance 
News, “so classically straight ... yet so 
yielding when the occasion demands.” 
This near bodily perfection and an in- 
credible coordination and control enable 
her to perform such choreographic pas- 
sages as the 32 fouettés in “Swan Lake” 
and the Rose Adagio in “The Sleeping 
Beauty” as if they were the simplest 
movements in the world. (In layman’s 
language, she can poise herself and whip 
around on a pointed toe longer than most 
people can stand still on one foot.) And 
the impression of reserve power and 
strength she radiates prevents the kind of 
buck fever that an audience often gets 
when watching a ballerina who may be 
preparing for the worst. Nor is that all. 
Conductors and choreographers are as 
grateful for her innate musical sense as 
for her superb technique and artistry. 

Whether Miss Fonteyn would be as 
supreme in the field of contemporary 
theater ballet as she is in the classics is as 
yet debatable. Sadler’s Wells is not strong 
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New World to Conquer: Arrival of Sadler’s Wells upper echelon* 


in the former métier. But if ballet as an 
art form is to survive, the preservation of 
great, essential style is necessary. This, 
Sadler’s Wells and Margot Fonteyn 
have accomplished. 

As an offstage personality Miss Fonteyn 
has shown, during this, her second season 
in the United States, much more of her 
keen sense of humor than she did last 
year when she and the company were 
uncertain of their American reception. 
When asked the inevitable questions 
about her life story (her father was an 
engineer, and when she was quite young, 
the family lived briefly in Louisville, Ky., 
and Shanghai, China) she remarked this 
season: “I like variety. | sometimes wish 
I could change the basic facts of my life. 
It’s so dull always reading that I was born 
in the same place on the same day.” Nor 
did she hesitate a moment when asked 
how she felt about all the extravagant 
things being said about her: “I love it!” 
And although most ballerinas—or other 
theatrical artists—usually remark that 
their favorite role is the one they are per- 
forming at the moment, Miss Fonteyn is 
frank to admit that her pet “is the one I’m 
having most success in at the moment.” 

She practices incessantly and fights 
what she calls being “dangerously near 
the age where I am standing still.” She 
loves good food, wine, parties, and jitter- 
bugging—when there is time for this kind 
of fun. So far there has not been time 
enough for marriage. Even on vacation, 
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she never goes more than three weeks 
without dancing. “When I haven’t done 
any work,” she confesses, “my feet don’t 
feel like feet.” 

Miss Fonteyn has said that she may 
retire at 35. But as the heiress presump- 
tive to the great and, precisely speaking, 
wonderful line of classic ballerinas which 
has produced Tamara Karsavina, Olga 
Spessivtzeva, Alexandra Danilova, and 
Alicia Markova, it is doubtful if her pub- 
lic would let her, No matter what her 
incredible feet feel like. 

More Good Dancers: The excite- 
ment which Sadler’s Wells and Margot 
Fonteyn were causing was not all of the 
nation’s ballet story last week. There 
were also two important events in New 
York: The American bow of the Marquis 
de Cuevas’s Grand Ballet, and an Ameri- 
can premiére of importance staged by 
Roland Petit’s Les Ballets de Paris. 

George de Cuevas, eighth Marquis de 
Piedrablanca de Guana and husband of 
Margaret Strong, granddaughter of John 
D. Rockefeller, started a ballet company 
in New York in 1944 which the once 
titled Chilean called Ballet International. 
Well intentioned but badly organized, 
the company folded the following year 
with a loss estimated at $800,000. Under 
the title of the Grand Ballet de Monte 
Carlo, the Marquis (an American citizen 
since 1940) reorganized his company in 





*L. to r., Misses de Valois, Fonteyn, Shearer with 
Frederick Ashton, Michael Somes, and Robert Irving. 
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Settle back and enjoy famed 
Magnavox AM-FM radio or hours of 
uninterrupted recorded music. Exclu- 
sive Magnavox design permits you 
to add big-picture television in 
many Magnavox radio-phonographs. 
Prices start at $219.50 (plus tax). 





The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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1947 in Europe, and has played there 
ever since—at another estimated invest- 
ment of $800,000. Under a more recent 
title—-Marquis de Cuevas’s Grand Ballet 
—the troupe opened at the Century Thea- 
ter last week. Balletomanes entering the 
theater wondered when they had last 
seen an impresario’s name on the mar- 
quee equal in size to that of the compa- 
ny’s. The name of Serge Diaghileff came 
most readily to mind. 

The Grand Ballet opened its program 
with “Divertissement,” a potpourri of bits 
from “Sleeping Beauty” and “Swan 
Lake,” which, after Sadler’s Wells full- 
length productions, was a_let-down. 
“Night Shadow,” a Balanchine offering 
seen before with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, was handsomely set and 
costumed by André Delfau, but, thought 
most knowing people in the audience, 
only adequately danced. For its second 
program, the Grand Ballet presented 
Ana Ricarda’s “Del Amor y La Muerte,” 
a Spanish-ballet mixture which tells the 
story of a bullfighter whose love for a 
simple peasant girl is broken up by a 
scheming duchess. With “Del Amor y 
La Muerte,” Miss Ricarda (the Ameri- 
can-born Anne Simpson and a social 
registerite) made her mark as a choreo- 
grapher-dancer in her adopted field. 

The chief attraction of the Grand 
Ballet, however, was its two principal 
dancers, Rosella Hightower and André 





Hightower came home a ballerina 





Eglevsky. Miss Hightower, who is from 
Oklahoma and is one-quarter American 
Indian,* left the United States three 
years ago a promising soloist and has 
returned a ballerina. Eglevsky, admired 
for his physique, and one of the finest 
male dancers in ballet, is Russian-born, 
but now calls the United States his home. 

Diamond Cruncher: The big news 
from Les Ballets de Paris concerned 
Roland Petit’s hour-long ballet-musical 
called “La Croqueuse de Diamants” 
(The Diamond Cruncher). Based on a 
preposterous story about a lady thief who 
would rather eat her stolen diamonds 
than sell them, “La Croqueuse” turned 
out to be a thoroughly inventive, witty, 
and charming piece of entertainment. 
The dancers not only danced, but sang 
too, in a husky, appealing French— es- 
pecially Renée Jeanmaire (famous for 
her wolf-calling performance last year 
in Petit’s “Carmen”). Miss Jeanmaire was 
just as alluring as she is in “Carmen,” and 
twice as vivacious. The score by Jean- 
Michel Damase was derivative, but 
effective. George Wakhevitch’s sets and 
costumes were invaluable to the pro- 
duction. With “La Croqueuse,” Petit— 
who also collaborated with Alfred Adam 
on the story and wrote the songs—has 
a stunning hit worthy of his talents. 


*The Grand Ballet boasts another part Americ: an- 
Indian dancer in Marjorie Tallchief, whose sister, 
Maria, is a ballerina with the New York City Ballet 
(NEwsweEEk, Dec. 19, 1949). 
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Jeanmaire liked her diamonds raw 
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Using lighted matches in closets can easily result in finding something that you did 
not expect—that you have set your house on fire. Take a tip from those who 
have had this experience and have electric lights installed in dark closets. In the 
meantime, do your exploring with a flashlight. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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[ue Smiths and I were checking the 
time for their return trip as we left 
Los Angeles for San Francisco. Mrs. 
Smith noticed the medal reproduced 
on the cover of the timetable. “What 
does it stand for?” she asked. 


I told her the Fashion Academy of 
New York had awarded it to us. The 
Fashion Academy feels that United 
Mainliner interiors are so attractive 
that they add to the comfort of women 
who travel. 


She agreed. “We often fly to San 
Francisco and back the same day. 
Comfort and attractive surroundings 
mean a lot in keeping fresh.” 

“And speaking of fashion,” Mr. 
Smith put in, “thanks to United she'll 
look just as smart when we get home 
tonight as she did when we left 
home.” Some men certainly know the 
right things to say! 


Amnon Mainline 
P.S. On your next trip, see for your- 
self the beauty and comfort you enjoy 


on United, as well as the speed and 


convenience you expect! M.M. 


_ywited _ Ne 


Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 
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The Man Says Them 


In a tiny one-room schoolhouse, a farm 
boy struggles over his first reader. Slowly, 
he spells out “this is a city.” A line draw- 
ing on the page shows a group of tall 
buildings, but later tests show that the 
boy does not really understand the word 
“city” and stumbles over it whenever he 
reads. Similarly, the city child is at a loss 
over words like “chicken” and “tractor.” 

The ideal way of helping out both 
these primary pupils would be for the 
city child to visit the country and the 
farm boy the city to see what they are 
reading about. Since in most cases this 
is impossible, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., has come up with a rather 
satisfactory substitute—based on _ ten 
years of work by its executive vice presi- 
dent and reading expert, Dr. Varnay 
Clyde Arnspiger. The solution: simple 
films on such subjects as “The Fireman,” 
“Three Little Kittens,” and “Shep, the 
Farm Dog,” coupled with primers whose 
text is identical with the sound track. 

Introduced at the Perkins Bass Gram- 
mar School on Chicago’s South Side a 
fortnight ago, the audio-visual system 
more than justified its inclusion in the 
curriculum. As Bass teachers evaluated 
it last week, the booklets—supervised by 
Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity—were easy reading for the children. 
Pictures on each page are stills from the 
movie and help recall the narrator's pro- 
nunciation of hard words. Although 
EBF and the D.C. Heath publishing 
company designed stories like “The Fire- 
man” for third-graders, second-grade 
kids were using them and rattling off 
words like “oxygen,” “helmet,” and “prac- 
tice” without a hitch. 

EBF was planning more films next 
year in a series which will cover life in 
England, France, and Spain. As one little 
boy aptly put it: “It’s easier to learn 
words when you hear _ the man say them.” 


Harvard Tort and Trial 


John Byrnes, concert singer, enters the 
auditorium to perform. A Mr. Hastings, 
member of the “Anti-Subversive Volun- 
teers of America,” stops him at the door 
and calls him “a dirty Communist,” a 
“spy, and a “traitor.” Byrnes, greatly 
distressed, attempts to sing, but only 
manages a few sour notes and hurries 
offstage, thus forfeiting his $1,000 fee. 
Later, Hastings realizes that he has con- 
fused John Byrnes with Joe Burns, a 
Communist and also a singer. Hastings 
attempts to apologize, but Byrnes sues 
him in a tort action. 

This purely fictitious case of Byrnes vs. 
Hastings held in Ames, an imaginary 
49th state of the union, echoed behind 
the walls of the Harvard Law School. For 
weeks the 530 first-year men had been 
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SOE LN AT TTS: 


I- s the Big 
Business Man 
who takes fre- 
quent vaca- 
tions—it’s the 
small busi- 
ness man who 
‘“‘can’t get 
away”— what 
kind of busi- 
mess man are 
you? 

Come and 
find out! 
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FREE BOOKLET 


RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 
Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing 
AND riding! Natural HYDRAULI ull of 
rowing plus benefits of horseback a 
adjusts for mild exercise or strenuous workout 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, 
seat and pedals ‘‘symmetrizes’’ and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes 
WEIGHT — improves HEALTH and appear- 
ance. Write TODAY for literature and booklet. 


Pattle Crook EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 16, Mich. 
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Acme 
Hazing: Wittenberg College fra- 
ternity pledges now get practical 
hazing. In Springfield, Ohio, 
they freshen up the city’s slum 
areas instead of getting paddled. 


discussing the tort (a legal wrong) and 
forthcoming trial in small groups under 
the teaching fellows. Three weeks ago, 
a mock trial was staged with two faculty 
members as the trial lawyers, a “jury” of 
seven men and five women, “witnesses,” 
and a real judge, U.S. District Judge 
Francis J. W. Ford of Boston. The four- 
hour trial ended in an award of $1,000 
for mental distress and $1,000 for pecu- 
niary loss to the plaintiff Byrnes. 

Last week the case came up for ap- 
peal. Using briefs prepared by four third- 
year men, the appeal lawyers were 
Erwin N. Griswold, dean of the 133-year- 
old law school, and Prof. Archibald Cox. 
The courtroom at Langdell Hall was 
packed to hear. Dean Griswold maintain 
for the defendant Hastings that there 
should be no recovery for the mere use 
of words. But it was Cox who finally won 
the appeal. 

The practical, timely, and elaborate 
case probably did more to give first-year 
men a feeling for the law than any num- 
ber of abstract cases. This is the second 
year that a mock trial has been staged at 
the school although others, including 
Columbia, have been putting them on for 
several decades. As Prof. David F. Cavers 
said in the Harvard Law School Record, 
it is “giving students facts in the raw in- 
stead of digests of digests as in the case 
books.” And, prior to watching Byrnes vs. 
Hastings unfold, at least half the first- 
year men had never seen a jury trial. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS * 


THE ANNUAL CORONARY 
THROMBOSIS OVER HIS 
MISSING CHRISTMAS 
CARD LIST 














GUARD-X PLASTIC 
CARD TRAY—SAVE A 
LIFE—WIN A MEDAL! 







GET HIM A 


* An AWFUSS is a place where business is misconducted 


NEw, smart looking, neat as a Pentagon 


chevron—this G/W Guard-X Plastic 
Card Tray is a handy organizer of 
personal reference cards—the Christ- 
mas greeting or gift list is only one 
of its obvious uses. 

It holds up to 200 cards, and index 
guides, and keeps them in compact, 
vertical order. Occupies trifling space, 
easily stored in desk drawer. 


The dust proof lid has metal hinges with two stop positions. 


Ideal for salesmen’s follow-up cards, for insur- 
ance premium reminders, recipes, birthdays, 
anniversaries and scores of other personal and 


business duties. 





And it makes a very inexpensive, timely 
and thoughtful Holiday Remembrance 
to business friends, customers, prospects. 


Your dependable G/W dealer has them 
—will give you quick action on tele- 
phone orders. Find him in your classified 
phone book listed under 
“Office Furniture & 
Equipment.” 





Sturdy plastic in black or brown, for 3” x 5” cards. Index 


guides available in A to Z, monthly and daily, recipe 
classifications and blank; capacity—200 cards and guides. 








Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 





Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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PRUNE DOWN 


YOUR COST 
PER MILE 





HE long-lasting lubricating qualities of 

winter-tailored Quaker State Cold Test 
Motor Oil will definitely help cut down your 
cost per mile. It assures easy starting and 
perfect lubrication. Made from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil and refined 
with exacting skill and equipment, it is the 
finest motor oil, we believe, produced any- 
where in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 
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The Price of Death 


Each year, the American people spend 
more for funerals ($700,000,000) than 
for hospital care (some $513,000,000). 
There are 25,000 funeral directors in the 
country; some 520 casket manufacturers; 
about 40,000 cemeteries, and 24 
mortuary colleges. 

Where do these millions for after- 
death expenses go? Mainly for coffins, 
Dr. William M. Kephart reports in the 
current issue of the American Sociological 
Review. Dr. Kephart, a University of 
Pennsylvania sociologist, has just com- 
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In recent years, there has been a 
marked tendency for those in the upper 
income groups (faced with steep death 
taxes) to curtail funeral expenses. And 
educated people often ask for the 
“cheapest possible funerals” Dr. Kephart 
observes. Cremation, which has increased 
from 7 per cent to 17 per cent of funeral 
disposals in the last ten years in Philadel- 
phia, is almost entirely an upper-class 
procedure. Cremation urns cost only a 
fraction of what coffins do. Also, the nor- 
mal grave lot holds eight to twelve 
bodies in caskets but will hold many 
times that number of urns. 

At “the end of the line,” so far as 





Al Capone was buried in bronze 


pleted anelaborate study of Philadelphia 
burial costs and customs. 

Caskets range in price from about 
$75 (cloth covered) to $15,000 (solid 
bronze). In Philadelphia, there is almost 
no call for the bronze type, although it is 
said that four or five are sold each year 
in New York City to people other than 
gangsters. Spectacular gangster funerals, 
Dr. Kephart writes, are “evidently a 
Hollywood fabrication.” But he could be 
wrong (see cut). 

Class distinction plays its part in burial 
customs in Philadelphia, but there have 
been changes in the past few years. Once 
the rich social registerite was buried in a 
large cemetery lot and his grave was 
marked by an expensive mausoleum. To- 
day there are fewer memorials of this 
kind. The tone is indicated by the loca- 
tion of the grave, who is buried nearby, 
and whether the lot is on “high ground.” 

The upper classes spend the most 
money for funerals, but both the lower 
and middle classes spend more in rela- 
tion to their incomes. It is not uncommon 
for a poor family to spend its entire 
savings on a $400 to $500 ceremonial for 
a loved one. 


society is concerned, is the potter’s field. 
“Lower-class families will go to almost 
any length to avoid this kind of burial,” 
Dr. Kephart reports. Bodies interred in 
the “field” are stripped of all identifying 
symbols. They are buried without 
flowers, without clothes, without graves. 
and without names. Burials are in long 
rows of trenches with a number on a 
wooden paddle marking each body. If 
the corpse is not claimed in a certain 
time, it is dug up and burned in an ad- 
joining crematory to make room for the 
new bodies which arrive at a rate of be- 
tween 15 and 25a month in Philadelphia. 
About 90 per cent of the bodies are 
left unclaimed. 

More and more, public “viewing the 
remains’ is a poorer-class custom; upper- 
class families restrict the viewing to mem- 
bers and do not exchange comments on 
“the appearance of the body.” One out 
of ten dead Philadelphia social regis- 
terites are not “viewed” at all. 

The volume and type of flowers at fu- 
nerals of all classes depend on the season. 
But there is a marked difference 
flower arrangements. The rich like bas- 
kets and sprays, while the poor prefer 
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OW to get top production 
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Two “scarce-material” problems already 
face most manufacturers: 


1 On military orders — exact needs for parts and ma- 
terials must be projected on the basis of actual 
production schedules, and separately recorded. 


On civilian orders — use of scarce materials may be 
curtailed, allocations made to most needed lines, 
inventories kept within “controlled” limits. 


Controlling Inventories Is Our Business 


During World War II, Remington Rand was the leading 
supplier of Inventory Control Systems to American busi- 
ness. ‘Then, as today, we were the only supplier able to 
analyze your needs on a completely impartial basis—then 
supply the right solution based on manual or machine sys- 
tems, or a judicious combination of both. 






Your Solution Will Be A Proved-in-Use Plan 


This is no time for trial and error. Any system or systems 
you use for inventory control should already have proved 
successful in actual use in companies similar to yours and 
under closely similar circumstances. No systems source in 
the world today can even approach the variety of inventory 
control experience Remington Rand offers you. 


Free — Information On How To Handle 
‘‘Controlled Inventories”’ 


The Systems and Methods Research Department of 
Remington Rand studies government directives from the 
standpoint of how industry can comply with all require- 
ments with maximum efficiency. Summaries of their rec- 
ommendations are then rushed to Remington Rand offices 
throughout the country. As a qualified executive, you can 
get the same data by checking with your local Remington 
Rand office. Or write to us at Room 2110, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10 — on your business letterhead please! 
No charge, of course. 





A Few Examples of What We Mean 


Manual Method. What to 
order... when... and how 
much ... all summarized for 
fast action... when you have 
a Kardex Visible system of 
Inventory Control, with 
forms, signals, charting de- 
vices tailored to fit your ex- 





act requirements, 


’ 


Dual Method. Remington Rand Punched-Card Machines and 
Kardex Visible. Machines produce inventory data at incredible 
speed. Kardex translates data into convenient chart form for 
effective administrative control. 


When We Say... 









For your needs we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 


ey 





We make them all 


i 


Machine Method. When vol- 
ume paperwork is your prob- 
lem, Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines proc- 
ess thousands of cards per hour, 
automatically produce sum- 
maries and breakdowns days or 
weeks faster than might other- 
wise be possible. 
























































































ACTION 


at the 
CROSSROADS 
OF THE EAST 





It’s all a matter of teamwork 
— industrial teamwork! That’s 
why there’s action at the 
Crossroads of the East, where 
industrial productivity sets 
records time and again! 















You see, New Jersey indus- 
try has the managerial know- 
how and the skilled people 
who are needed to make the 
wheels of production turn— 
economically. 


And New Jersey’s key loca- 
tion ... at the Crossroads of 

the East ... gives you the 
strategic spot you want for 
your plant, because here you 
will find unexcelled transpor- 

tation facilities and major 
markets for your products. 


— 


— 




















It’s smart economics to take 
advantage of all the plus fea- 
tures offered to industry in 
New Jersey. 


Public Service stands ready 
to serve you with the depend- 

able services it has for in- 
dustry ... at the Crossroads 
of the East. 
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Write Dept. D., for brochure, 


“The Crossroads of the East” 
72 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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upright, ribboned wreaths, pillows of 
flowers, “bleeding hearts,” and set pieces, 
such as “gates ajar.” 

The wearing of deep mourning, 
mourning bands, and the use of crape on 
the door is going out completely in all 
classes. But a few poor people still shut- 
ter the windows and stop the clock at 
the hour of death. 

Today in Philadelphia, a 20- to 30-car 
funeral usually means a poor person’s last 
earthly ride. The mourners not only at- 
tend the services in the funeral parlor; 
the majority go on to the grave. In fact, 
Dr. Kephart says, “the funeral system of 
several nationality minorities operates as 
a “give and take’ cycle; when a person 
attends a funeral, it is expected that his 
attendance will pay dividends by helping 
to insure a large turnout at future fu- 
nerals in his own family.” 

The rich, unless they are very big 
politically, industrially, or financially, 
have a lonelier journey. 


To Heal a Pitcher 


As long as baseball has been a great 
American sport, people have wondered 
why some players last longer than others. 
What injuries cause certain star perform- 
ers to retire at a relatively early age? 

This question is of particular concern 
both to the millions of baseball fans and 
to the doctors who treat the injuries of 
ballplayers. One of these doctors is 
Robert Hyland, the St. Louis surgeon, 
who through years of experience with 
the St. Louis Cardinals and the St. Louis 
Browns, has found that prompt examina- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment can pro- 
long the career of many players. Last 
week, Dr. Hyland described some of 
the elbow and shoulder injuries peculiar 
to professional baseball players and, at 
the same time, his methods of treatment. 

The player is susceptible to all the 
common injuries to the shoulder and 
elbow joints: bursitis (inflammation of a 
small sac between joints), irritation of 


the shoulder and arm tendons, synovitis . 


(inflammation of the synovial mem- 
brane), calcified deposits in the shoulder 
tendons, myositis (inflammation of the 
muscles), osteoarthritis, and also frac- 
tures and dislocations. In general, the 
treatment of simple injuries consists of 
rest and local heat. Dr. Hyland gets 
excellent results with X-ray therapy, par- 
ticularly in inflammation of the bursa or 
tendons. In injuries of the shoulder joint, 
he favors early passive motion and not 
too prolonged immobilization. 

When a player slides head first or falls 
with arms extended, he may find that his 
acromion (tip of the shoulder) is sepa- 
rated from his collar bone. Dr. Hyland 
believes that this injury should have 
nonsurgical treatment. Using a plaster 
jacket about the chest, he straps a felt 
pad over the injured joint and fastens 





the strap to the jacket. Thé player may 
resume play within five or six weeks, he 
says, without any limitation of motion of 
the shoulder joint. 

In fast-ball, overhand pitching, abnor. 
mal strain placed on the shoulder may 
cause calcified deposits to form near 
the shoulder blade, followed by severe 
inflammation and pain in the shoulder 
joint. This, Dr. Hyland says, is one of 
the more serious injuries which usually 
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Dizzy’s Arm: Price cut for injury 


stops the career of a professional pitcher. 
It ended the career of Dizzy Dean and 
his brother, Paul. The injured man is 
able to throw a ball and curve a ball, but 
he has lost the power to throw a fast ball. 

Frequently, players are injured during 
“trick pitching”—knuckle balls, fork balls, 
and sliders. These tricks put an undue 
strain on the elbow joint and, in some 
cases, cause osteitis. Bits of membrane 
and fiber are detached by the frequent 
movements of the player’s arm when he 
throws a curve ball. These bits find 
their way into the tendons and ligaments 
about the joint, where they are enlarged 
to the point of pain. Surgery will help. 

Osteochondritis (inflammation of the 
cartilage) is common to ballplayers of all 
ages. Surgery is imperative, says Hyland; 
it results in a minimum amount of 
damage to surrounding tissues. “Pitcher’s 
elbow,” sometimes called “tennis elbow,” 
is marked by severe pain just below the 
elbow, caused by extending the arm 
when throwing curves. Absolute rest and 
X-ray treatment give relief. 

In baseball there is always a physical 
and economic necessity of getting the 
man back on duty as soon as possible. 
Dr. Hyland emphasizes the need of im- 
mediately reporting an accident or pain 
to the doctor as soon as it occurs. “What 
the player considers a minor injury can 
become so aggravated as to end his 
career prematurely and permanently. 


© Newsweek, November 13, 1950 
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There's a lot of 


MILEAGE in 2 
ton of coal 


Supplying both the civilian and military 
needs of this “nation on wheels” calls for 
the staggering total of 76 million tires a 
year! And they range from “pint-size” tires 
for your automobile to huge, heavy-treaded 
shoes for the tank-hauling Army truck in 
this photograph. 


Making all this tough, long-wearing 
rubber—both synthetic and natural—takes 
plenty of low-cost heat and power. And 
most of that heat and power is produced 
from coal. Tire manufacture alone will take 
almost two million tons of coal this year. 


The rubber industry and other vital de- 
fense industries, such as steel, railroads, 
chemicals and public utilities, need and get 
coals of particular kinds and grades. To 
supply them—and all coal customers—with 
a constantly improved product, the na- 
tion’s progressive coal operators have built 
huge, modern coal preparation plants. The 
result? Increasingly more heat and more 
power from each ton of coal! 


Yes, when it comes to meeting today’s de- 
mands for fuel, coal is in a class by itself. 
For, alone among fuels, coal is available 
in virtually limitless quantities. And, 
thanks to enormous investments in new 
mine properties, research and mechanized 
equipment, the coal industry is better pre- 
pared right now than at any time in history 
to meet the increased demands of national 
defense! 


Business-managed coal companies, using 
private capital in the time-tested American 
way, have brought this country’s coal in- 
dustry to the highest peak of productive 
capacity the world has ever seen. Granted 
a continuing supply of essential equip- 
ment, transportation, and the full use of 
its trained, skilled man power, the industry 
will produce all the coal the nation may 
need—in peace ... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, DBD. C. 


Photo by Eugene Friduss taken 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
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Get On Top...Stay OnTop! 


BE AN AVIATION CADET—IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Buckle on a pilot’s helmet . . . look 
up at the sky .. . you’re off for a 
fast climb to the top! That’s your 
future — in the United States Air 
Force ... because only the best can 
be Aviation Cadets! 

The Air Force begins by selecting 
a comparative few of America’s 
finest young men — schools them 
for 12 months in all fundamentals 
of flight—assigns many of its best 
qualified officers to train them. 


SENIOR PILOT Col. Chas. Mace- 
Donald, Chief, Combat Operations, 
Continental Air Command. A 27-vic- 
tory ace, a former Aviation Cadet. 








La AIRLINE EXECUTIVE H. E. Gray, 
~~ vice-president, Pacific-Alaska Divi- 

sion, Pan American World Airways, 

also started as an Aviation Cadet. 


As Air Force officers on active 
duty, they become experienced 
leaders, who know that the only 
way to win is to GET ON TOP 
AND STAY.ON TOP! This is true 
in the service or in civilian life. 
For your climb to the top... take 
off as an Aviation Cadet in the U.S. 
Air Force! Find out if you can 
qualify. Visit your nearest Air Force 
Base or U. S. Army and U. S. Air 
Force Recruiting Station today. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 















The Airmen on the tower above 
are making visual and instrument 
weather observations. Theirs is a 
career field, one of 42 in the U.S. 
Air Force, for which they are 
chosen by aptitude tests. There 







Force. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AS AIRMEN TOO 


is a career field for you in the Air 


United States Air Force and You” 
at your nearest Air Force Base 
or at any U.S. Army and U.S. 
Air Force Recruiting Station. 









Get your copy of “The 
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Back to Methuselah 


A merry old gentleman who may have 
been wrong but was never in doubt died 
at Ayot St. Lawrence, England, last week, 
He was George Bernard Shaw, aged 94, 
and he had not only lived longer than 
almost any writer in history, but had also 
probably given more intellectual fun to 
more people. 

What finally did him in was an old 
thigh bone that snapped seven weeks 
ago when he was walking in his garden, 
and an old kidney that gave out. His 
mind, one of the keenest in either the 


Acme 


Shaw: Very old, very shrewd 


nineteenth or twentieth centuries, was 
still going strong. When, on his deathbed, 
some of his American theatrical votaries 
grotesquely asked him to record his final 


message to the world, he snapped: “Quite . 


impossible.” Nobody, he said, wanted 
to hear “an ancient specter ... croaking 
into a microphone.” 

Shaw’s plan was to be cremated. He 
had watched with interest the cremation 
of his mother, had advised the late 
novelist and historian H. G. Wells to do 
likewise, and when Shaw’s sister's re- 
mains were fired he characteristically 
reported: “Lucy burnt with a white light 
like that of a candle.” 

A late dier, Shaw had also been a late 
starter in life. He was, at 40, an anony- 
mous London play reviewer. 

“Pygmalion,” “Major Barbara,” and 
“Candida,” written in his middle years 
and all quixotically devoted to the prop- 
osition that the female was by no means 
the weaker sex, were perhaps his most 
successful conventional plays. His own 
relations with women, however, were 
far from conventional. He conducted 4 
famous love affair with the actress Ellen 
Terry strictly by mail. “She got tired of 
five husbands,” he observed with satis- 
faction after her death, “but she neve! 
got tired of me.” 


Newsweek 
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Shaw was a Socialist before there 
were many Socialists in England, a hard- 
headed businessman long after most of 
his fellow citizens had plumped for the 
welfare state, and to the end a wit in a 
world which had little left to laugh at. 
The more sacred the convention, the 
more his plays ridiculed it. He was Irish. 

His longest play, and just about. the 
world’s longest play, “Back to Methuse- 
lah,” was concerned with, among many 
other ideas, the shrewdness acquired by 
being very old. His generations of ad- 
mirers would agree that he acted out 
this role magnificently. 


REVIEWS: 


New Plays 


Hilda Crane (Arthur Schwartz) gives 
Jessica Tandy a role reminiscent of her 
unhappy Blanche Du Bois in “A Streetcar 
Named Desire,” and one that she por- 
trays with equal brilliance. Although Miss 
Tandy’s Hilda is sane enough, even 
strong-minded, she is demonstrably (and 
perhaps a little inexplicably) unable to 
adjust to the pressures and the problems 
of an emancipated society. 

Hilda retreats from New York a failure 
and pauses in the security of her mother’s 
(Beulah Bondi’s) home in Winona, III. 
A career girl without a job, Hilda has 
been twice married and divorced. Des- 
perately concerned about her future, she 
is confronted now with two suitors—one 
a sincere, unexciting businessman (John 
Alexander), the other a romantic weak- 
ling of a professor (Frank Sundstrom). 
Despite the militant interference of her 
future mother-in-law (Evelyn Varden), 
Hilda marries the unloved businessman, 
determined to find her salvation in 
making him happy. 

For two years she succeeds; then 
Hilda’s boredom is exploded by the 
return of the ineffectual professor. Con- 
vinced that her single infidelity with him 
is symptomatic of her life’s failure, she 
chooses a handful of sleeping pills as the 
only answer to her problem. 

“Hilda Crane” is a serious and intelli- 
gent play and Samson Raphaelson, a 
first-rate veteran craftsman, has written 
any number of effective scenes. But one 
cannot avoid the feeling that the crafts- 
manship is achieved at the expense of 
his characterizations. Ralphaelson’s people 
are more inclined to do what he tells 
them than what they might do if they 
had a depth and being of their own. 
_ And Hilda’s singular maladjustment 
1s so much closer to the acceptable neu- 
roticism of the many that, lacking Miss 
Tandy’s electric performance, she could 
claim little standing as a tragic figure. 
Directed by Hume Cronyn (the star’s 
husband), the other players are extreme- 
y good—particularly Evelyn Varden as 
the Cassandra who called the turn. 
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America’s largest, 
fastest, finest 
passenger liner. 
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_.. and NEW REDUCED FARES are 


now in effect for autumn, winter and spring 


e@ You'll enjoy such wonderful food aboard the America... 
such exquisite service and delightful entertainment... that 
you'll be quick to agree: There’s no finer way to Europe! 


k to 
iling from New Yor 
Colin, Hees: Southampton 


NOV. 22 * DEC. 13 
JAN. 3 ° JAN. 23 
FEB. 10 - MAR. | 


and regularly thereafter 


First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 up; 
Tourist, $160 up 


For details see your Travel Agent “4 
UNITED STATES net 
One Broadway, New Vork 4, N. Y. 
other offices in 
i leveland, 
i Boston, Chicago, Cc 
Te a Montreal, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Washington 
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In fact, the veteran trav- 
elers hardest to please are 
the greatest admirers of 
the America. These are the 
people you hear saying... 
you marvel at her spacious 
accommodations . . . the 
entire ship is beautiful and 
utterly comfortable... 
never saw a ship more 
spick-and-span. Why not 
see for yourself—on your 
next trip to Europe? 






States 


No finer service afloat or ashore ! 
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Du PONT “ZEREX” 


MY HUSBAND SAYS 
GET DUPONT “ZEREX’” 


DAD SAYS — PUT IN 
pu Pont “ZEREX” 


here's why 
the new tavorite in 
ermanentAype anti-treeze 


is DuPont ZEREX 


e “‘Zerex’’* is non-evaporating anti-freeze ... one shot in a 
properly operating cooling system gives you winter-long 
protection against freeze-ups. 


e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibitor in “‘Zerex”’ to 
protect your motor against rust and corrosion . . . because 
it stays in solution, it can’t clog radiators. 


e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of chemistry. From 
Du Pont, leader in chemical research, you expect the finest 
anti-freeze. And you get it in ““Zerex”’! *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TE REp - 

if RE) A GALLON 
££ p Made by the makers of 

Du Pont ‘‘Zerone’’* 


GU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cooling 
System 
Specialists 


nat 108 your cae 





The dealer who displays this 
emblem offers you a special 
winter service. Make a date with 
him early for anti-freeze and 
for a thorough cooling system 
check-up before the anti-freeze 
rush jams his driveway, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
~ «++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Listen to ‘Cavalcade of America,’’ Tuesdcy Nights, NBC Coast to Coast 
100 








MOVIES 





INDUSTRY: 


Royal Trouble 


“The Mudlark,” a made-in-England 
movie written, produced, and directed 
by Americans, has been beset by trouble 
since its start. Its cast, headed by Alec 
Guinness, is almost totally British. But 
to insure U.S. box-office appeal, Irene 
Dunne was chosen to play that indomi- 
tably British monarch, Queen Victoria. 

Writer-producer Nunnally Johnson 
had said that “when you think of Queen 
Victoria, the woman who immediately 
comes to mind is Irene Dunne.” But 
many a Briton disagreed; a British actress 
should play the British Queen. Fears also 
arose that the Americans’ treatment of 
royalty might not show the proper re- 
spect. King George and Queen Elizabeth 
had to have tea with Miss Dunne before 
the situation-was smoothed out. 

Then “The Mudlark” was chosen for 
the fifth annual Royal Command Per- 
formance, the only public movie show- 
ing that the King and Queen attend. The 
choices alternate between British and 
American films, and this is the “British 
year.” Another outcry arose. 

The Command Performance last week 
—replete with a stage show starring, 
among others, Gloria Swanson and 
Marlene Dietrich, and covered by six 
New York movie critics—did not effect a 
happy ending. Variety cabled that the 
“Anglo-American flavor of the affair ... is 
expected to help considerably in cement- 
ing friendly relations both between the 
film industries of the two countries and 
the nations as a whole,” and reported 
“the film ... is certain to achieve wide 
success on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

However, London papers disagreed. 
Said The Daily Express critic: “When- 
ever an American film company makes a 
picture about the British royal family, I 
always feel that they crank the camera 
in velvet gloves ... and genuflect each 
time the dialogue makes reference to the 
throne. Miss Dunne’s portrayal was about 
the most unmoved Victoria we have had 
so far ...” From The Daily Mail: “The 
only thing wrong with “The Mudlark’ is 
it is so very very dull. Its choice for last 
night’s occasion seemed an unnecessary 
addition to the already considerable bur- 
dens of kingship.” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


The Jackpot (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): The mixed blessings of winning 4 
radio jackpot are made clear and often 
hilariously funny in this dramatization of 
a New Yorker article written by John 
McNulty early last year. McNulty com- 
memorated an unfortunate friend of his 
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who actually took the “Sing It Again” 
program for $24,000 (not a nickel in 
cash) and went progressively dotty try- 
ing to realize enough money on the loot 
to pay the income tax. The Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron screenplay does little 
more than pad out this simple, frustrating 
theme into presentable narrative form. 

The now fictional hero is Bill 
Lawrence (James Stewart), a small-town 
department-store executive with a wife 
(Barbara Hale), two children and, un- 





Stewart rescues a jackpot casualty 


happily, a radio. Bill’s doom is sealed 
when he receives a phone call advising 
him that he is going to be called on as a 
contestant for the “Name the Mystery 
Husband” program. ‘Just as McNulty’s 
friend called on him under similar cir- 
cumstances, Bill phones a reporter pal 
(James Gleason) for a clue to the riddle. 
There is a feverish sequence as Bill’s 
family and friends rally round while he 
waits for the fateful call, accepts it in a 
daze bordering on imbecility, and col- 
lapses a winner, his son’s head still stuck 
in the balustrades. 

While “The Jackpot” never becomes 
quite as inspired as that again, director 
Walter Lang expertly sustains the mood 
as the Lawrence home is inundated by 
$24,000 worth of national products (from 
twelve wrist watches, 7,500 cans of soup, 
and one Shetland pony to assorted trees, 
electrical devices, cuts of beef, and a 
portable swimming pool) and as the 
hero tries to turn his monstrous assets 
into a few tangible dollars. 

Bill’s emotional life is momentarily 
affected by two less predictable prizes— 
a good-looking artist (Patricia Medina) 
who is to paint his portrait and a 
strange-looking interior decorator (Alan 
Mowbray) who plans to wreak culture 
on the living room. Otherwise the story 


never gets far away from its single situa- 
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calasiler 
‘nts plait awe 


Even in a moderately bright room, you’ll see them incredibly 


pe 


sharp and clear . . . discover color and shadow detail you 
never dreamed were there . . . when you show them with Kodak’s 
finest slide projector. With any one of five lenses, $165 to $240. 
At Kodak dealers’. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 
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with the exciting 
"ENITH CLOCK-RADIO 


Ye this hand me r h toned Zenith not <« 


NEW 


it lets you plug ineyour toaster or c« 

vith the radio automatically! Also. lullabys 
heating pad. turns radio or 

even in the dark 


r'¢ today! 


ry Plastic Cabinet, $39.95 


enith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39 
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HOW WONDERFUL 
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lt takes the best 
vermouth to make the best 
cocktails. It takes Cinzano. 
Be smart. Learn to say 


“Chin-Zano”’... for the finest 


cocktails you’ve ever tasted. 


CANADA Dry GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N. Y. 








MOVIES 





tion and in the end relies heavily on its 
players—in particular on Stewart’s deftly 
comic impersonation of a young man 
with a cornucopia. 


I'll Get By (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
Although nostalgia is a standard by-pro- 
duct of musicals of this type, it is a little 
shocking to find that 1939 is now re- 
garded as legitimately long ago and far 
away. However, the period works out 
well enough as a peg for the usual haul 
of song hits, old and new. 

With music the film’s chief concern, 
the screenplay by director Richard Sale 





Reunion: Haver, Dailey, De Haven 


and his wife, Mary Loos, is a skittery 
affair that ranges between Tin Pan Alley, 
Hollywood, and the embattled South 
Pacific. Its heroes are a song plugger 
(William Lundigan) turned publisher on 
a shoestring, and his partner (Dennis 
Day), a simple-minded Texan who has 
written a folksy number about his state, 
deep in the heart of. The cursory ro- 
mantics are adequately taken care of by 
June Haver and Gloria De Haven as a 
sister act that finally catches up with the 
partners when a USO unit pops up on 
their particular South Sea isle. 

In an attempt to ring in a variation on 
this standard rigmarole the authors have 
written in guest spots for Jeanne Crain, 
Dan Dailey, Reginald Gardiner, and 
Victor Mature, and Harry James plays 
himself as a cooperative bandleader. But 
by and large this pleasant entertainment’s 
chief asset lies in a score that ranges from 
Gershwin’s “The Yankee Doodle Blues” 
and the title song, through the rowdy 
“McNamara’s Band” and “You Make Me 
Feel So Young”’—a catchy new tune by 
Mack Gordon and Joseph Myrow. 
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primer ‘on pension funding 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 






Pension plans are front-page news these days. They occupy the absorbed attention of 
labor and management as well as the general public. But in reading the running story of 
management proposals and labor demands the average business executive and union 
official are conscious of a vital need—the need to know more about the existing pension 
programs ... About costs .. . About methods of funding . . . About short-term expediency 
vs. long-range planning. 


In adopting a pension plan, an employer is shouldering a heavy responsibility. He is 
undertaking a financial obligation that sets up a stated measure of old age security for his 
employees. This is no small promise; it is one of the most important promises he will make 
in his entire business career. 


The responsibility sustained by unions and union leaders who participate in pension 
talks and selection of the final plan is no less grave. Obviously, union leaders want rock- 
ribbed security for any pension plan which carries their endorsement. 


Pension planning is complex. It is little wonder that both management and union 
officials find it extremely difficult to determine the best and safest plan. Yet there are certain 
basic steps that, once taken, offer immediate and long-range assurance that the solemn 
promise of security will be fulfilled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

As the originator of group insurance, with more than twenty years’ experience in sound 
pension development, The Equitable Society has the facts and the background vital to 
every pension discussion, plus a nation-wide staff of specialists to answer your questions — 
without obligation. Yours for the asking is a new booklet, “The Pension Service of The 
Insurance Company,” which tells an interesting story about the commonly used methods of 
funding pension costs. 

This valuable booklet, a primer on pension funding, should be in your business library — 
on your conference desk—at arm’s reach—when you need to know these vital facts 
relating to pension costs. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET IMMEDIATELY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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No mystery about this “Flying Saucer”! 


HEN new, fast schedules of 
Erie freight trains Nos. 99 
and 100 clipped a full day off the 
running time between New York and 
Chicago, the train crews instantly 
dubbed them “The Flying Saucers”! 








teamwork that has helped build the 
Erie’s reputation as the railroad that’s 
“First in Freight”! 
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Here again is another example of 
Erie’s progressive railroading —the 
continuous search to improve the 
safe, dependable transportation of 
both passengers and freight! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


























There is no mystery about this 
“Flying Saucer” service which offers 
Erie shippers the advantage of 
dependable second-morning delivery 
of less-than-carload merchandise 
between both cities. 




















Fine teamwork among Erie people 
all along the line is the answer— 
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BOOKS 


Home Town of a Genius 


The 56 photographs in “James Joyce’s 
Dublin,” by Patricia Hutchins (British 
Book Centre, $3.75), are principally 
glimpses of the scenes that make up the 
background of ,his four great books (sec 
opposite page). The first one is Martello 
Tower, the opening scene of “Ulysses.” 
where Joyce lived in the summer of 1904. 
A modern house has been built beside 
the early-nineteenth-century structure 
(built against the expected French in- 
vasion), but the narrow, railless flight of 
steps, up which Buck Mulligan carried 
his shaving bowl, is still there, as are the 
shafts in the walls that Joyce described 
as clouded by the smoke of the fire. 

A rare photogravh shows the Joyce of 
the period of “A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man’—the brilliant. unpredictable, 
unbending individual his friends remem- 
bered as “a pair of burning dark-blue 
eyes, serious and questioning ... an im- 
pression of seedy hauteur.” When Jovce 
was asked what he was thinking about 
when the picture was made, he said: “I 
was wondering would [the photographer] 
lend me five shillings.” 

Miss Hutchins’s collection of photo- 
gravhs is not even an attempt at a com- 
prehensive job. She has no photogravhs 
of Joyce’s remarkable family, for example. 
The text isa rambling mixture of personal 
impressions and sometimes confusing de- 
tail, biographical and geographical. It 
nevertheless summons up Joyce’s Dublin 
with a singular poignancy, an attribute. 
not of technical skill or critical insight. 
but of the strong personal feeling, almost 
of personal affection, that Joyce’s work 
arouses among his admirers. It is also a 
far more telling tribute than most of the 
scholarly explanations, and visual proof of 
how fully Joyce’s books contain the three 
things that St. Thomas Aquinas (and 
Joyce) declared are needed for beautv— 
“wholeness, harmony, and radiance.” 


Other Books 


Tue Cunorce. By Boris Shub. 205 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. At 
the end of the war, the captured Russian 
soldiers in Germany were afraid to 
return to their homeland (they would 
be regarded as having been poor sol- 
diers) and the displaced were afraid 
they would be condemned as traitors. 
Most of the millions repatriated to Russia 
had seen that the rest of the world lived 
better. The aid, the food and cigarettes. 
the clothing and words of hope of the 
American soldiers made them want to 
stay behind. The few who have managed 
to escape from Soviet prison camps since 
the war have told how right these fears 
were. According to Boris Shub, the Soviet 
order is uneasy. It showed no mercy for 
the repatriates because it was afraid 
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James Joyce’s Dublin: Scene of His Four Great Books 
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James Joyce (aged 22) : “Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man”... The Liffey, dream river of “Finnegan’s Wake” 
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“Virtuoso 
“She g 
unites Rachel Crothers 
about 
Jan Poerce 


“If Peerce were a poet, he’d write like 
Keats; if he were an essayist, like Pater; 
if a novelist, like Conrad. Everything—no 
matter what—comes through with true 
style, as if he were born to it. Whether it 
is the bel canto of Mozart, the fervid de- 
votion of a Hebrew cantor, or the charm- 
ing sentiment of the Bluebird of Happiness, 
Peerce gives it out as if that song were 
made for him and he for the song. That’s 
style!” —Rachel Crothers 
Have you heard Jan Peerce sing 

VERDI: RIGOLETTO 

BLUEBIRD OF HAPPINESS 

OPERATIC ARIAS 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 





YOU'LL FIND EVERYTHING BUT WINTER IN 


ASSaAU 


Now Easier to get to than ever before! 


DIRECT 


From New York: Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from Idlewild Airport by British Overseas Air- 
ways (4)¢ hours). One way $95.70, round trip 
$172.30, plus taxes. Fortnightly sailings b 
S. S. Queen of Bermuda. One way from $95, 
round trip from $160, plus taxes. 


SERVICE 


From Miami: Frequent daily flights by Pan 
American World Airways (55 minutes) and 
British Overseas Airways. ———— by S.S. 
Nuevo Dominicano — weekly sai ings. 

From Canada: Frequent direct flights by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. 


For information and reservations see your Travel Agent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay St., Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard 
1633 DuPont Bldg., Miami, Fla.—3-6150 
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247 Park Ave., New York 17—PLaza 3-5215 
634 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P' Q. 
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the infection of pro-Americanism might 
spread. This unrest, the uneasy pedestal 
of Stalinism itself, is what Boris Shub says 
must crumble before there can be world 
peace. Arguing that war would accom- 
plish nothing, he urges the United States 
to arm to the teeth to prevent Stalin from 
making another move like the Korean 
aggression, meanwhile giving all possible 
aid to the revolution. This book is not to 
be confused with “The Choice” by Marc 
Brandel, also just published. Brandel’s 
ably constructed novel is a melodrama of 
the middle depths of Manhattan society. 

SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT AND OTHER 
Essays. By George Orwell. 200 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. This collec- 
tion of eighteen articles includes two 
reminiscences of the late George Orwell’s 
Burma days (a hanging and his experi- 
ence in shooting a rogue elephant) and 
a Defoe-like recollection of his stay in a 
Paris hospital, from the period of “Down 
and Out in Paris and London.” The 
literary essays include pieces on Swift, 
Gandhi, Tolstoy, and James Burnham’s 
theory of the managerial revolution. 
Orwell’s approach has the candor, mat- 
ter-of-factness, and common sense of 
Edmund Wilson, and there are points 
of resemblance in their prose. His essays 
on nonsense poetry, on “good bad” books, 
and on the reading by English children 
of American juveniles reveal a warmth 
that readers of “Nineteen Eighty-Four” 
would not expect. 

Hour or Gtiory. By Robert Lund. 
312 pages. John Day. $3. During the 
Spanish-American War the _ cruiser 
Charleston stopped at Guam long enough 
to depose the Spanish Government and 
appoint a man named Petrusach, who 
claimed to be an American, as governor. 
Robert Lund has used this incident as 
the start of this carefully researched, 
modern-historical novel. His hero is a 
carefree beachcomber, Peter Borne, 
once a San Francisco lawyer, who had 
been shanghaied off the Barbary Coast 
and jumped ship at Manila. The novel is 
the story. of Peter’s effort to overcome 
the prejudices of generations, restore 
Guam to the prosperity that the Span- 
iards have destroyed, and get the church 
to sanction his marriage. 

Cuampion Roap. By Frank Tilsley. 
Messner. $3.50. A Literary Guild se- 
lection, this is a big (563-page) English 
novel, with a hard-driving hero who 
learns to cheat people out of odd coppers 
in his childhood and climbs from news- 
boy to mill hand, bricklayer, speculator, 
and contractor by the time he is 34. 
Marriage for such a character, dominated 
by his desire to make money and his 
devotion to a childhood sweetheart, is 
richly productive of quarrels and _ infi- 
delities; it also leads him, finally, to 
realize that success is not doing better 
than other people, but keeping afloat 
in heavy weather. 
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Wonderful way to feel ! 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 


Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
... the kids are healthy and happy . . . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 


You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a-little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 


If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 


One of the best ways . . . one of the safest, surest 
ways... is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 


U.S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 


Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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without 
giving up 
a single 
cigarette! 


If you smoke a pack-a-day, 
it is estimated that you take 
in a full ounce of nicotine 
and tars every 11 days. 


The Denicotea holder cuts 
down on these poisons. Try 
the Denicotea anti-nicotine, 
anti-tar diet for 11 days and 
see how much better 

\ you feel. You'll never 
| go back to smoking 
without a Denicotea. 





Doctors and dentists 
know that nicotine 
and tars trapped in 
the efficient Denico- 
tea crystal filter can’t 
| reach, can’t harm 
your mouth, teeth, 
gums...your nose, 
sinuses, throat, and lungs. 





Denicotea, with aluminum 
ejector and 11 filters....$2.00 


Lady Denicoiea, long, slim, 
with gold-tone ejector and 
TINO, seccesstsessatcnsnsston $3.50 
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Voice of Moderation 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


T 1s difficult to realize how firmly 
I entrenched in this country are the 
forces which would pervert the free 
institutions of this country into the 
reality of a socialist state. The drift 
toward more state power, particularly 
Federal power, began many years ago 
under such names as “progressivism” 
or “liberalism.” This movement as or- 
ganized politics ultimately captured 
the Democratic Party under 
F.D.R. It pervades most of 
the economic and _ political 
teaching in our colleges and 
universities, It has seized 
ascendency in our literary 
criticism and book review- 
ing. And finally, through the 
political arms of the CIO 
and AFL, it has measurably 
brought together into a hard 
core the immense financial 
and voting strength of the unions. 

No little credit for this is due to two 
journals of opinion, The Nation and 
New Republic. These journals, once 
the voice of minority protest, have be- 
come the gospel of what has almost 
become an established order of think- 
ing. A whole generation of teachers 
and other leaders of thought have to a 
measurable degree taken their politi- 
cal bearings from these journals. 

In all that time, no journal exclu- 
sively of opinion presenting the mod- 
erately conservative side of political 
thinking has been able to get a per- 
manent foothold. There are, of course, 
many newspapers and magazines 
which present conservative opinion. 
But their content is not limited exclu- 
sively to opinion. Thus, there has been 
a yawning void in the intellectual life 
of this country. 

This is most regrettable, because it 
is clear that a very considerable ma- 
jority of thinking people still believe 
in traditional liberalism and individual 
freedom and oppose socialistic trends. 

To meet this need and to fill this 
void, there has been established The 
Freeman, the first issue of which ap- 
peared a month ago. It is a fortnightly 
and if, as time goes on it seems advis- 
able, it will become a weekly. One of 
the editors of The Freeman is Henry 
Hazlitt, whose signed column appears 
and will continue to appear in News- 
weEEk. Another is John Chamberlain, 
whose associations with other maga- 
zines and whose varied writings are 





well known. Suzanne La Follette is 
managing editor. These people are 
experienced journalists, courageous, 
and lucid exponents of enlightened 
economic, political, and literary opin- 
ion. They can offer the sort of thinking 
through editorials and special articles 
to counteract the vast pabulum of 
leftism that prevails so generally in 
print and over the radio these days. 

When the New Republic 
was first published, 30-odd 
years ago, it was hailed as a 
stimulating protest against 
traditional thinking. But that 
protest has now well nigh 
become orthodoxy. The 
Freeman’s great role is that 
of a protest against the new 
orthodoxy which holds that 
all good comes from the 
state. This new protest has 
the virtue, however, of conformity to 
the oldest and best traditions of Amer- 
ican freedom—traditions that if neg- 
lected too long will wither and die. 

The Freeman is sold mainly by sub- 
scription from its New York office. It 
is not only entitled to the support of 
sound people but will reward its 
readers with stimulating mental fare. 


Who’s Who in Politics 


Since politics has become such a 
profoundly important factor in all our 
lives, it is important to know who is 
who as well as what is what in the 
public life of this country. There now 
appears a comprehensive book that 
provides this information, “Who’s Who 
in United States Politics and American 
Political Almanac.” The editor-in-chief 
of this very important work is Richard 
Nowinson, and the publisher is Capitol 
House of Chicago. The who’s who 
part of this book presents short biog- 
raphies of 10,000 people of all parties 
who participate in politics, ranging 
from the Trumans, Deweys, and Tafts 
to the people way down the line in the 
counties and small cities. The almanac 
part is a compendium of political in- 
formation which has no counterpart 
among our reference books. 

The editing and publishing of this 
book represents the expenditure of 
great labor and material investment. 
But it will become more and more in- 
dispensable to anyone who is con- 
cerned with or interested in politics. 
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Staunch Friends 


FINE gun, a smart dog, a boon 
A companion or two, and the 
sportsman needs but one thing more to 
assure a fun-filled day afield—a stout 
car with Body by Fisher to transport 
him to and from his hunting area. 


Such a car will carry him over the 
rough roads of the game country with 
comforting freedom from weave and 
rattle. On the uneven footing of open 
fields, its doors will still slam shut 
with the solid, sure thud that tells of 
a stout understructure and steel- 
welded-to-steel construction. 


At day’s end it will carry him home 


in carefully contrived comfort. 
surrounded even to its safety plate 
glass windows and windshield with 
protection provided by the nation’s 
most highly experienced body 
builders. 

Yes, the Body by Fisher on your car 
proves to be a staunch friend in every 
use you make of a car. Just com- 
pare it with any other body built 
today—compare it for style, for room, 
for comfort, for protective strength— 
and you will see why most motorists 
today feel there is no body like Body 
by Fisher. 


FEEL THE DIFFERENCE! 


You can judge for yourself how Body by 
Fisher leads in comfort and luxury. Just 
try those deep, roomy seats—note the 
finish of appointments and fittings—feel 
the richness of Fisher fabrics. Here is 
42 years of experience and craftsmanship 
embodied in fine materials. 


Body by Fisher si - 9772 2 eve 


Only on General Motors cars; CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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OBVIOUSLY...A PERFECT SELECTION 


Known by the Company it Keeps 
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